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ABSTRACT 
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F reword 



Planning for higher education should be a continuous process. It is 
helpful, however, in any continuous process to take a picture of things as 
the / exist ai the present and to speculate on ho\-v they will be in the future. 
In many ways, this Virginia Plan represents such a picture of higher edu- 
cation in Virginia in 1973. It also attempts to project and give guidance to 
the way higher education should look in the future. 

Although oatterned in part after the 1967 Virginia Plan, most of the 
Plan is new in that it sets forth for the first time many of the Council's 
positions on issues of importance to the Commonwealth and simultaneously 
introduces ideas and approaches which have not previously been considered. 
At the sar.u: time, the Plan devotes considerable attention to suggesting new 
ways of doing old things that have become traditional and important to 
higher education in Virginia. 

The publication of a comprehensive master plan requires the coopera- 
tion of scores of individuals too numerous to mention here. A particular 
expression of gratitude is due, however, to the members of the Council of 
Higher Education who were constantly beseiged with new drafts to be 
reviewed, and to the public institution presidents who served as a sounding 
board for most of the ideas presented in the Plan. Finally, the publication 
deadline could never have been met without the dedicated efforts of five of 
the Council's secretarial staff. Deep appreciation goes to Mrs. Dorothy 
Berlin, Mrs. Katherine Burks, Mrs. Martha Robinson, Miss Mona N orrell, and 
Mrs. Norvell Rice. 



Daniel E. Marvin, Jr. 
Director 

State Council of Higher Education 
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In 1967, the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virginia published the first master 
plan for higher education in the Commonwealth. 
It was intended as a ten-year guide for the 
future development of the State's higher educa- 
tion community. The plan was an important 
initial step for the Commonwealth, for it 
marked the first time that concrete goals, and 
recommendations for implementing them, were 
formalized and widely circulated. 

The 1967 plan set forth a number of 
general directions for higher education. But 
plans must be constantly reviewed and re- 
evaluated if they are to continue to serve effec- 
tively, especially during periods of great change. 
Dramatic changes have occurred in higher educa- 
tion in Virginia since 1967, For example, the 
community college system, in its infancy in 
1967, now enrolls over one-third of all the stu- 
dents in Virginia's state-supported institutions; 
enrollments, rising at record rates in 1967, now 
show signs of leveling off; and rapidly develop- 
ing urban universities have emerged in Northern 
Virginia, Richmond, and Norfolk. These and 
other equally significant changes will be dis- 
cussed in detail in this publication. 

Since 1967 the Council has continued to 
collect and analyze data on programs, enroll- 
ments, finances, and facilities in Virginia's state- 
supported institutions. It has not, however, 
attempted to blend the data into a comprehen- 
sive document or to relate. them to the changed 
conditions. As a result of the rapid change in 
higher education since 1967, however, it has 
become apparent that Virginia needs a revised 
plan that speaks to other problems and issues 
and that can be viewed as the basis for a contin- 
uing planning process. 

The publication of The Virginia Plan pro- 
vides the Commonwealth with such a document. 
The Plan was made possible through the com- 
bined efforts and cooperation of the State's 
institutions of higher education— both public 
and private— the State Council of Higher Educa- 
tion and its staff, the Council's General Profes- 
sion?t Advisory Committee, and some 300 
faculty, students, legislators, and citizens who 
helped to formulate the goals which are pre- 
sented in Chapter Ml. The Plan has been devel- 
oped over the past 18 months, during which 
time the Council and its staff have worked closely 



with persons and agencies concerned with higher 
education in Virginia. 

The Plan has several features which should 
be noted. First, it sets forth and explains 14 
immediate higher education, goals for the 
Commonwealth. In order to ensure a basic 
agreement by the citizens of the State and the 
higher education community with respect to 
the selection of the goals, the Council of Higher 
Education distributed, in the spring of 1973, a 
paper and accompanying questionnaire entitled 
"Developing Goals for Higher Education in 
Virginia," The purpose of this study was to 
develop a consensus about the higher education 
goals which should be pursued and help in 
determining the relative priority of these goals. 
The goals were developed from this procedure 
after review by the presidents of the public 
colleges and universities. It is no accident, then, 
that those goals related to increased accessibility 
appear first and are regarded as the capstone 
of the ^lan\ such was the wish of the citizens of 
Virginia. 

Secondly, the P/a/7 suggests over 40 
recommendations for action. Those recom- 
mendations that the Council of Higher Educa- 
tion can implement on the basis of its present 
statutory responsibilities are presented as positive 
statements and thus are commitments already 
assumed by the Council. The recommendations 
which require legislative, executive, institutional, 
agency, or citizen action are presented for 
consideration by the persons or groups who can 
implement them. 

Thirdly, an attempt has been made for the 
first time to arrive at a detailed planning state- 
ment which sets the direction and future empha- 
sis for each public higher educational institution 
in the Commonwealth. Because of the critical 
importance of these statements, the Council has 
worked at length with the institutions in their 
preparation and has given formal approval to the 
statements as they appear in the Plan. The 
Council has also enjoyed the cooperation of the 
private segment of Virginia higher education and 
has been able to include descriptive planning 
statements for ail but one of the private institu- 
tions in the State. 

Finally, theP/an is presented with an 
announced intention on the part of the Council 
to revise and update it on a biennial basis. With 
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the rapid change in higher education, what is 
now demanded is not ten-year planning but 
continuous planning. Accordingly, the Council 
of Higher Education will, soon after the dissemi- 
nation of this document, begin dual planning 
activities aimed toward implementing the 
recommendations in thiis plan while simultane- 
ously continuing planning efforts to update the 
plan two years hence. 

The development of a master plan calls for 
an examination of "where we are" and a look 
into the future to decide "where we should go." 
Not all the recommendations in the Plan will be 
viewed favorably by all peopte, and some 
recommendations may, in fact, be controversial. 
But if all controversial positions were eliminated, 
the Ptan would a poor one and would not 
serve its central purpose of provoking thought 



and discussion concerning higher education. 
The Council of Higher bducation believes 
that the goals and recommendations presented 
in The Virginia Ptufi have the potential for 
improving both the effectiveness and the effi- 
ciency of higher education programs throughout 
the State. Some of the major recommendations 
will ultimately be resolved by the General 
Assembly and the Governor, as most major issues 
are usually resolved in a representative democracy. 
But many others can be implemented directly 
by the State Council of Higher Education, the 
institutions of higher education, and the citizens 
of the State. To assist in the implementation 
and to provide further information in support 
of the Plan, a volume of data and position papers 
relating to The Virginia Plan will be published 
by the Council in the near future. 
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II 

Higher Education in Virginia 



A Community of Diversity 



The roots of higher education in Virginia 
are found in the earliest beginnings of the 
Commonwealth's rich history. An examination 
of the historical development of the institutions 
testifies to the long-standmg diversity of the 
Virginia higher education community. 

As early as 1619, the British government 
appropriated 9,000 acres of land for the estab- 
lishment of a seminary of learning, but the 
proposed institution was never given formal 
auttiorization because an Indian massacre elimi- 
nated most of its supporters. The event thus 
dictated that the Commonwealth would miss 
the opportunity to open the first college in what 
what was to become the United States. However, 
74 years later, in 1693, a college charter was 
finally issued, and the nation's second oldest 
institution. The College of William and Mary, 
was begun. The College, created largely to 
avoid the necessity of havinq to send children 
to Europe in order to receive a classical educa- 
tion, was a private institution supported 
through both public and private funding until 
its reorganization in 1888. After this date, it 
moved toward becoming solely a public institu- 
tion, a transition accomplished in 1906 when 
it was placed under a Board of Visitors appoint- 
ed by the Governor. 

William and Mary was fortunate to have 
among its many illustrious alumni one of 
Virginia's most widely acclaimed citizens, 
Thomas Jefferson. Deciding that the Common- 
wealth should have a state university that was 
oriented toward the practical and popular new 
subjects Oi' the time, as opposed to a strictly 
classical curriculum, Jefferson determinedly 
set out to convince the General Assembly to 
establish such an institution near his home, 
Monticello, in Albemarle County. Successful 
in these efforts, Jefferson saw the University of 
Virginia chartered in 1819 and opened for 
instruction in 182b. 

In response to other needr, other state- 



supported institutions v\/ere soon established, 
each one ^^nique and with a specific mission to 
fulfill: Virginia Military Institute, to offer 
military training (1839); Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst'tute, a land-grant college to provide 
agricultural and mechanical studies (1872); 
and Virginia State College, another land-grant 
institution, to make available teacher education 
and technical training (1882). As general public 
education increased and high schools developed, 
there arose an increased demand for teachers. 
To satisfy this need, a series of "normal schools" 
was established, beginning in 1884 with the 
State Normal School at Farmville (later to 
become Longwood College), Successively 
thereafter, norma) schools were established at 
Harrisonburg in 1908 (later to become Madison 
College), at Fredericksburg in 1908 (later to 
become Mary Washington College), and at 
Radford in 1910 (later to become Radford 
College). 

The existence of a diverse group of private 
institutions parallels, and in many instances 
precedes, the development of the public systerik 
A number of academies and seminaries were 
formed between 1749 and 1860 with the assis- 
tance of the Baptists, Brethren, Lutherans, 
Mennonites, Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Quakers. The academies provided the basis for 
the emergence of such colleges as the University 
of Richmond, Hampden-Sydney, Washington 
and Lee, Randolph-Macon, and Emery and 
Henry. Many of the seminaries gave rise to a 
number of all-female institutions, including 
Valley Union Seminary (later to become Hollins 
College) and Augusta Female Seminary (later to 
become Mary Baldwin College), both of which 
trace their antecedents to the 1840s. 

With a basic group of public institutions 
and a full complement of private ones, Virginia 
became a national leader in higher education in 
the early part of this century and was widely 
recognized for its institutional diversity. The 
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State also became a proponent of the idea that 
higher education should be available within the 
proximity of students' geographical locations, 
and in effecting this concept, the State's system 
of branch colleges emerged between 1917 and 
1960. Six of the branch colleges were either 
established as, or evolved into, four-year institu- 
tions (Virginia Commonwealth University, Clinch 
Valley College, Christopher Newport College, 
Old Dominion University, Norfolk State College, 
and George Mason University). Some of these 
institutions later gained independent status, 
while other twc-year branches and extension 
centers that developed during this same period 
were eventually absorbed into a further expan- 
sion of the proximity concept. This 
expansion enhanced accessibility and signaled 
the advent of the Virginia Community College 
System. 

Since the community college system came 
into formal existence in 1966, 23 institutions 
have been established to offer occupational- 
technical and college transfer programs within 
50 miles of ever / citizen of the Commonwealth. 
The enrollment in these institutions has grown 
from 3,200 in 1966 to over 52,000 at the start 
of the 1973 academic year. 

Increased enrollments and the necessity for 
institutions to satisfy an increasing array of stu- 
dent academic needs were prime factors in the 
development of a highly diverse higher education 
community. The impact of enrollments on the 
total system is illustrated by the following 
enrollment figures: 



Year 


Total Institutional Enrollment 


1925 


16,000 


1945 


28,000 


1965 


78,000 


1970 


136,000 


1973 


177,000 



Chapter VI of The Vrginia Plan speaks to 
the future impact of enrollments on higher educa- 
tion in Virginia. 

The increased enrollments and new speciali- 
zation needs resulted in Virginia's institutions 
offering greater numbers of highly specialized 
graduate and professional instructional programs. 
A steady growth in programs has continued as 



Virginia's institutions have attempted to meet 
demands. 

Attesting to the excellence of h igher educa- 
tion in Virginia, the Commonwealth had a 
number of graduate programs which received 
high rating in a 1970 national ranking of programs 
conducted by the American Council on Education. 
Further indication of this excellence is the faculty 
of the Commonwealth's institutions. In the 
state-supported institutions alone, 60 percent 
hold either a doctorate or a special professional 
degree. 

Anticipating a continuing rapid growth in 
enrollments and academic programs, Virginia 
decided in 1956 that a state agency should be 
established to coordinate the present and future 
development of the public higher educational 
institutions. The decision was not the first 
indication that the General Assembly believed 
increased coordination was necessary. In 1908 
a Virginia Education Commission was estab- 
lished to develop recommendations for coordi- 
nating financial support for the State's institu- 
tions. In 1914 a Normal Board was set up to 
govern the State's normal schools, a function 
which was transferred to the State Board of 
Education in 1930, A 1947 legislative study 
proposed that a department of higher education 
be formed, while a comprehensive study initiated 
in 1950 served as the basis for the eventual 
creation, in 1956, of a state-wide coordinating 
board. In that year, the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virginia was established and 
charged with the promotion and development of 
a "sound, vigorous, progressive and coordinated" 
system of public higher education. 

In the immediate years following its organi- 
zation-years of rapid enrollment advances— the 
Council found it possible to emphasize its 
role of promoting higher education. In the 
future, as enrollment growth begins to plateau 
and the competition for General Fund dollars 
increases, it seems apparent that the Council 
will further emphasize its coordinating function. 
In doing so, it will not only work with the 
institutions to assist in improving the excellence 
of their programs, but will help them guarantee 
increased accountability for all human and 
material resources provided to higher education. 
The future role of the Council of Higher Educa- 
tion is discussed in detail in Chapter V. 
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In this brief historical sketch, three by- 
words of The Virginia Plan appear for the first 
Ume-accessibi/ity, excellence, and accountability. 
Much more will be said and much attention 
devoted to these concepts in the remaining pages 
of the plan. But whatever else is said about the 
Virginia system, there can be no doubt that 
diversity is its hallmark. 

The diversity of the Virginia higher educa- 
tion community is represented by the four 
different segments of institutions that comprise 
it. 

The public senior institutions (four-year 
and above) constitute the largest segnnent. I n 
the fall of 197,3, the preliminary enrollment 
figures indicated their total headcount at 96,060 
students, or 54 percent of the total enrollment 
in all Virginia institutions of higher education. 
Eleven of the 1 5 institutions are authorized to 
offer masters' degrees, and five offer both 
master's and doctoral degree progranns. Two 
remain branches of other senior institutions. 
At the time of the publication of the 1967 
Virginia Plan, these institutions enrolled only 
62,667 students. 

The second segment of Virginia higher 
education is the group of 26 private, senior 
(four-year and above) institutions. They enroll- 
ed 25,444 students in the fall of 1973. This 
number constitutes 14 percent of the total 
students enrolled in all Virginia institutions of 
higher education. Ten of these institutions 
remain primarily single-sex (three for males and 
seven for females), wh ile th ? others are co-educa- 
tional. Over half of them are affiliated with, 
or related to, religious denominations. By con- 
trast, in 1967 there were 22 private, four-year 
institutions enrolling 22,085 students. N ine 
of the 22 were single-sex institutions. 

The third segment of Virginia higher 
education is the group of 24 public, two-year 
institutions, including the 23 community colleges 
and Richard Bland College. All of these institu- 
tions are co-educational. The 1973 fall prelimi- 
nary headcounx enrollment in these 24 colleges 
was 53,362 students, thus accounting for 30 
percent of the total enrolhnent in all Virginia 
institutions. The 14 public, two-year institu- 
tionsin operation in 1967 (only three of which 
were community colleges) had a total of 12,160 



students, an enrollment figure now exceeded by 
the largest of the community colleges presently 
in operation (Northern Virginia Community 
College). 

Finally, the fourth segment is comprised 
of the siy Drivate, two-year colleges. Together 
they enroiled 2,464 students in the fall of 1973 
for one percent of the total. Only one of these 
institutions has an enrollment above 1,000, and 
two of the six accept only female students. In 
1967 there were ten private, two-year colleges 
that together enrolled 5,1 14 students. It should 
be noted that several of those in operation in 
1967 have since been elevated to four-year status. 

In addition to these diverse segments of 
the higher education community, over 125 pro- 
prietary institutions are licensed in Virginia to 
provide education in preparation for immediate 
employnnent. As such, they provide other 
opportunities for postsecondary education for 
many young Virginians. 

The period ahead will demand more demon- 
strable cooperation among all those elements 
which now constitute the three sectors of post- 
secondary education— the public, private, and 
proprietary institutions. The concluding 
chapter of the Plan speaks more specifically to 
the significance of this last group and the mean- 
ing of the term "postsecondary." 

The publication of this Plan is intended to 
chart a course for the future development of 
higher education in the years immediately ahead. 
A central contention throughout it is that the 
Commonwealth can 'continue to enjoy the 
benefits of itr; diverse higher education commu- 
nity at the sane time that institutions adjust to 
a period of increased coordination and consolida- 
tion. If, in the process, this community is to 
remain vigorous and healthy, its components 
must reaffirm their commitment to give meaning 
and reality to the concepts of accessibility, 
excellence and accountability. And all of 
Virginia's citizens must accept that, as Governor 
Linwood Holton advised in 1971 in remarks to 
members of institutional governing boards, "Our 
mission, the mission of Virginia higher education 
in the 1970s, is not to compete with one another 
but to cooperate; not separatism but unity; not 
mediocrity but excellence." 
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Resources Provided the State 



Institutions 



An overview of higher education in the 
State would be incompletG without a brief 
description of the resources that have been pro- 
vided to the state-supported institutions. The 
citizens of Virginia have been strongly committed 
to a significant expansion of higher education 
particularly since the mid-1960s. In the past, 
the resources to support the State's institutions 
have been received from four basic sources and 
have gone to support four major areas of operat- 
ing expenses, as weli as a significant expansion 
in capital facilities. 

The four basic revenue sources available to 
institutions of higher education include the 
State General Fund, student tuition and fees, 
federdi ^unds, and other institutional revenues 
derived through private gifts or grants, endow- 
ments, or from miscellaneous sources which are 
usually non-recurring in nature. The four major 
areas that these revenue sources support include 
educational and general activities, sponsored 
programs, auxiliary enterprises, and student 
aid. The educational and general activities of 
the institutions are designed to provide the 
primary functions of instruction, research, and 
public service. Sponsored programs of the 
institutions are the special projects the institu- 
tions conduct in conjunction with specific grants 
or contracts awarded by the federal government 
or other outside bodies. Auxiliary enterprise 
activities are operated by the institutions 
primarily for the purpose of providing services 
of a non-educational nature, such as housing 
and dining services. Student aid includes 
scholarships, fellowships, and awards and prizes 
to students. The areas of expense which are 
common to all institutions and require the 
greatest levels of financial support are the educa- 
tional and general activities of the institutions. 

Significant increases in expenditures have 
transpired in the educational and general activities 
of the institutions of higher education since 
1964-65, the first year in which the Council of 



hligher Education collected and published 
financial information. In 1964-65, for example, 
total operating income for educational and 
general activities amounted to $54,279,207. 
Of this amount 51 percent was provided from 
the State General Fund, 35 percent was from 
student tuition and fees, 2 percent was provided 
by federal funds, and 1 2 percent from other 
institutional revenues. By 1971-72, total 
educational and general Income had grown to 
$280,201,603 for an increase of nearly 285 
percent. The proportion attributed to each 
source had also changed dramatically. By 

1971- 72, the State General Fund provided 58 
percent, student tuition and fees 25 percent, 
federal funds generated 7 percent, and ^ .her 
institutional revenues provided 10 percent. 

Federal support of higher education grew 
substantially charing the 1960s and various 
responsible and prestigious bodies, such as the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and 
the National Commission on Higher Education 
Finance, have called for an increasing contri- 
bution from the federal government. The tyne 
of federal support provided in the future— 
institutional grants, research or special project 
grants, student financial aid programs, or other 
forms— will be of primary concern to higher 
education. 

The second largest source of revenue to 
the state-supported colleges and universities in 
Virginia is student tuition and fees. For the 

1972- 73 academic year, Virginia was the third 
highest among the 14 states comprising the 
southern region in average annual costs to 
students in the public four-year institutions. 
This tuition and fee level exceeded both the 
southern and national averages by over 20 per- 
cent. 'Compounding the problems of an already 
high ' jition and fee level in Virginia is the tenu- 
ous stai'js of additional charges for out-of-state 
students. If the courts should rule that out- 
of-state tuition rates are unconstitutional, the 
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estiniated loss of income to Virginia's colleges 
for the 1974 76 biennium ranges from S1 7 
million to S28 million. 

The State General Fund is the single largest 
contributor cf financial supf^ort to educational 
and general activities of the state-supported 
colleges and universities. The considerable 
support the cit'zens of Virginia provided in the 
past has had a significant impact on the ability 
of the institutions to provide increasing educa 
tional opportunities. Fror 1964 65 to 1971 72, 
the support from the State General Fund 
increased by nearly 90 percent, clearly demon 
strat ng the State's commitment to the develop 
ment of higher education. The state-supported 
colleges and universities comprising the Siate's 
system of higher education in Virginia is one 
of the largest areas of State government sup 
ported through the State General Fund. Of 
the total State General Fund apfKopriations of 
82,321,433,790 for operating expenses in the 
1972 74 biennium, $384,396,580 was appro 
pnated for higher education. This amount 
comprised nearly 17 percent of the total State 
General Funci appropriations and reflected an 
increase in excess of 37 percent over the 1970 72 
biennium. In addition, $66,543,680 from the 
State f eneral Fund was provided in capital 
outlay funds for higher education. This amount 



was 52 percent or the total of 3126,800,720 
appropriated for all State agencies and institu- 
tions. 

The level of financial commitment by the 
Commonwealth to higher education has helped 
provide a firm base from which the continued 
development of higher education can be sustained. 
The cost of higher education will increase over 
the next decade, primarily as a result of further 
growth in enrollment and inflationary factors 
in the general economy. The ability of higher 
ed. cation to provide accessibility, excellence, 
and accountability will depend in part upon the 
availab*'';ty of adequate financial resources. 

The recommendations made in The Virginia 
Plafi do not carry high price tags. For the most 
part, what is needed is not more money but new 
ideas and more efficient administrative techniques. 
It is the judgment of the State Council of Higher 
Education that The Virginia Plan is a fiscally 
responsible and feasible document. In a 
supportive volume to the Plan, the Council will 
present more detailed analysis of the financing 
of higher education in Virginia. In addition, 
during the coming year, as part of its continuing 
planning, the Council will [)res^nt position 
papers on such topics as tuition and student 
assistance. 
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r Higher Education: 

Accessibility 
Excellence 
Accountability 



Accessibility 

To Provide Each Citizen of the Commonwealth 
Access to the Form of Higher Education Most 
Appropriate to His Interests and Abilities 



TO ENSURE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR FULL AND EQUAL ACCESS TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY ALL CITIZENS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 



The implications of this goal are far reaching. First, it implicitly 
recognizes that not all high school graduates snould be expected to pursue 
the usual collegiate degree program or even to attempt noncolfegiate, 
postsecondary work. But it emphatically insists that an opportunity to 
undertake the 1orm of higher education most appropriate to an individual 
student's interests and abilities should be made available. To ensure that 
opportunity, all barriers-including those of race, sex, and socioeconomic 
status-must be eliminated. 

Secondly, the goal implies that once access to the educational system 
has been attained, participation in the system should likewise not be 
hindered on the basis of any artificial barriers. Moreover, the higher 
education community should make it possible for a student to transfer 
from one form or level of postsecondary education to other forms or 'evels, 
depending upon his interests and abilities. 

Finally, the goal encourages participation in higher education by all 
citizens of the Commonwealth. To bring about this objective, the Common 
wealth should encourage citizens from all segments of society to take 
advantage of the postsecondary opportunities available to them. To do so, 
the State must foster a sense of academic motivation among all citizens, 
including such "new clientele" groups as young people in the lower half of 
their high school classes, adults and part time learners, and minorities. 



TO ENSURE THAT FINANCIAL CONDITION DOES NOT BECOME 
A BARRIER TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Even when all other barriers are removed, financial status may stilf 
inhibit students from gaining access to higher education. A 1969 study 
estimates that 17 percent of academically eligible high school graduates in 
Virginia failed to go \q college because they lacked tne necessary financial 
support. A more recent study has demonstrated that differences in family 
income are directly related to the probability of college attendance and that, 
as a result, students from lower income families do not enjoy the benefits of 
postsecondary education to the extent of those with higher family income. 

The Virginia Community College System provides higher education at 
low cost to the student, a practice which should be continued. On the other 
hand, the State's relatively high senior college tuition and fees may be one 
barrier to attendance for citizens. The rate is the third highest in the 
fourteen state area included under the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Although Virginia's public college tuition rate is high, the difference 
between public tuition and fees and private tuition and fees in Virginia 
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remains substantial. Recently, however, Virginia has moved toward 
providing funds to reduce the differential between public and private college 
.tuition and fees. Whether through existing programs or new ones, the 
State should continue its efforts to provide opportunity for access to the 
State's private institutions. 

Whatever the cause, the Commonwealth must strive to prevent a 
student's financial condition from being a serious carrier which prohibits 
him from enrolling in an institution of higher education. The Common- 
wealth must, if the opportunity for accessibility is to be guaranteed, 
provide necessary financial assistance to the greatest possible number of 
students. 



TO PROVIDE TIMELY AND RELEVANT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CON 
TINUING EDUCATION OF EACH CITIZEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

The increased mobility of individuals within our society, the tendency 
of students to interrupt their education for a variety of reasons, the need for 
professional upgrading as the boundaries of knowledge expand, and the 
tendency of men and women to undertake new careers at later ages in life, 
have made higher education a continuous process for most citizens. 

Virginia has emerged as a national leader in the attempt to provide 
appropriate opportunities for students who wish to engage in continuing 
education. The Commonwealth has already provided for the establishment 
of six regional consortia to proniote and coordinate continuing education 
offerings. Now the Commonwealth must encourage maximum utilization 
of that system and also make certain that the institutional offerings within 
it are timely and relevant in order to satisfy the needs of its citizenry. 
A determination of what constitutes "timely and relevant" course offerings 
must be constantly redefined by the total community which the consortia 
are designee to serve. 

Further, Virginia should look upon ''continuing education" as an 
integral part of "higher education." Under this concept, a student 
enrolled in continuing education courses should be capable of earning the 
same kind of academic credit as a student following the more traditional 
route to "higher education." The citizens of the Commonwealth should be 
able to put together coherent sets of academic experiences, ad of which can 
be measured in the same form of academic credit, with the maximum 
flexibility of space and time. 
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TO PROVIDE AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM RESPONSIVE TO STATE 
AND NATIONAL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 



In the last decade and a half, Virginia has evolved from a rural state 
with an agricultural economy to a largely urban state with an economy 
supported by business, industry, and technology. This change has resulted 
in a demand for more highly trained employees. Education has been 
responsive; the supply of such manpower has come from Virginia's post- 
secondary educational institutions. The development of the community 
college system and specialized graduate programs has been a successful 
response to changing manpower needs. 

If Virginia's total postsecondary community is to satisfy state and 
national manpower neerls, state and private agencies and organizations must 
coordinate their efforts to establish an adequate manpower data base. The 
State's manpower requirements in such areas as health, teaching, and the 
scientific fields must be determined, and educational programs to train the 
manpower to meet these needs must be developed. Similarly, national 
needs, both current and prospective, must be identified and appropriate 
programs designed. These programs should complement other efforts being 
undertaken by state and federal governments to satisfy national manpower 
needs. 

Higher education must be in a position to respond efficiently and 
quickly to changes in manpower requirements. The time between the 
identification of need and initiation of responsive programs must be reduced. 
Likewise, early forecasts of oversuppty must be carefully evaluated if we are 
to avoid a shortage of trained manpower followed by a sudden over 
abundance. 
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Excellence 

To Maintain Institutional Excellence in 
Teaching, Research, and Public Service 



TO ENCOURAGE AIM INCREASED COMMITMENT ON THE PART OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH TO PROVIDE QUALITY HIGHER EDUCATION 



The past decade has witnessed the rapid expansion of Virginia's higher 
education system. This unparalleled period of growth is due in large part to 
the increased numbers of students who have sought admission to the public 
institutions, but the private institutions, as well, have also experienced 
increases in enrollment and programs. 

The rate of growth will begin to decrease during the next ten-year 
period and the 1970s promise to be a decade of consolidation with respect 
to enrollments and facilities. Thus, the Commonwealth's commitment to 
provide quality education can receive an even greater emphasis than has 
been possible during a time when large sums of money were required to 
build and equip new educational facilities and to provide other resources for 
the expanding number of students. 

An increased commitment to provide quality higher education will 
necessarily bring with it dn increase in the number of dollars designated for 
higher educational purposes. State support for higher education in Virginia 
has already increased markedly over the past decade, a fact of which 
^'irginians can be proud. Among the 50 states, Virginia now ranks four- 
teenth in total appropriations for its institutions of higher education, and its 
per capita tax funding has moved from forty-third in 1967-68 to twenty- 
ninth in 1972 73. Even with this significant improvement, however, the 
Commonwealth's per capita appropriation does not yet equal the national 
average. Therefore, as it continues its progress toward providing access to 
quality higher education for all its citizens, Virginia must also continue to 
increase its financial support to higher education. 



TO PROTECT AND ENHANCE INSTITUTIONAL DIVERSITY WITHIN 
A COORDINATED SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Virginia's institutions, public and private, are the proud possessors of 
rich heritages and historical traditions. 

This goal Intends to protect and enhance the institutional diversity 
which exists within Virginia's system of higher education. It also intends 
to guarantee the essential autonomy and character of each institution, and 
to emphasize the shared responsibility of the Commonwealth and the 
institutions to protect these requisites. A coordinated system of higher 
education encouraging and ensuring that the system wide needs of its 
students are satisfied is the most appropriate vehicle for maintaining the 
excellence of higher education in the Commonwealth. 
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TO ENCOURAGE A CONTINUING EMPHASIS ON INSTRUCTIONAL 
QUALITY AND TO FOSTER APPROPRIATE INNOVATIVE MODES 
OF INSTRUCTION 



The basic function of an institution of higher education is generally 
acknowledged to be that of providing instruction. Much has been spoken 
and written in recent years about the need for improving the quality of the 
instruc jonal process. To acconnplish this the institutions must strive to 
establish a proper balance between the dual functions of teaching and 
research. The institutions must also be given the resources to improve the 
educational process and be assisted in developing methods to evaluate the 
quality of that process. Finally, the institutions should undertake a 
systematic examination of their degree structures to determine whether 
they are in need of reform. Proposals for change include new forms of 
academic degrees and a reduction in the time required to earn the degrees. 

Innovative modes of instruction may also improve instructional quality. 
Significant curricular innovations hdve occurred during the past five years. 
Among these are external degree programs, universities without walls, new 
scheduling techniques and academic calendars, and a variety of forms of 
experiential learning. The Commonwealth should foster appropriate 
innovation and support institutions that undertake to test new and 
innovative approaches in order to improve the quality of the educational 
process. 



TO ENCOURAGE RESEARCH AND PUBLIC SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
THAT MEET LOCAL, REGIONAL, AND NATIONAL NEEDS 

It is important-and appropriate-that Virginia's institutions of higher 
education fulfill, in accordance with each one's mission and dependent upon 
its capability, the societal functions of research and public service. In 
performing these functions, it should be expected that each institution V\/ill 
strive foremost to commit its research and public service components toward 
improving the quality of human life in, and the environment of, the 
Commonwealth. However, many of the research and public service 
activities undertaken by Virginia's institutions of higher education transcend 
the boundaries of the Commonwealth and assist in meeting needs that are 
regional and national in scope. These activities should also receive the 
enthusiastic support of the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

The research and public service efforts of educational institutions 
must enhance their instructional activities. Further, if the institutions are to 
make significant contributions to the areas of research and public service, 
they must coordinate their efforts within the higher education system, while 
at the same time cooperating with business, industry, and governmental 
agencies to mobilize all research and public service activities for the benefit 
of the Commonwealth and the society at large. 
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Accountability 

To Guarantee to the Citizens 
of the Commonwealth 
the Accountability of the Total 
Educational Process 



TO ASSURE THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND EFFICIENT USE OF ALL 
RESOURCES PROVIDED TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



This goal recognizes that Virginia's investment in higher education 
^nvolves a substantial commitment in both human resources and tax dollars. 
This commitment can only be upheld by assuring the citizens of the 
Commonwealth that they will receive optimal efficiency and effective use 
from all the resources which have been provided. 

It is not an easy task to define optimal efficiency in higher education 
because the benefits of education are frequently in the fornn of intangible 
gains to the recipients. Nevertheless, Virginia and its higher education 
institutions have made much progress in recent years in achieving increased 
efficiency in their academic program offerings and in the use of specialized 
facilities, instructional space, and technological aids. In the next decade 
higher education must concentrate on refining the cost analysis techniques 
developed in recent years and must formulate more equitable measures for 
allocating resources and better procedures for determining whether those 
r9S()urces arc effectively utilized. 

Further, during the next decade Virginia must continue its effort to 
make maximum utilization of all its human resources. Affirmative action 
must be taken to assure opportunities for the full and equal participation of 
all groups within the population, including those which have not been widely 
involved. 



TO ASSURE OPPORTUNITIES FOR BOTH THE INTELLECTUAL 
AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 
AND TO HELP PREPARE THE INDIVIDUAL FOR PRODUCTIVE 
PARTICIPATION IN SOCIETY 

Institutions of higher education are accountable for more than the 
human resources and tax dollars which sustain their continued existence. 
They are, in fact, accountable for the quality of the educational process 
and for the students who graduate from the institutions. As such, they are 
society's primary vehicle for the teaching and preservation of the libera! arts 
and sciences. 

This goal recognizes the responsibility of the Commonwealth's 
institutions to their students and, through them, to the larger society. 
It acknowledges that the educational process should include opportunities 
which will develop cognitive capacities and influence personal development. 
The goal's emphasis, then, is on the institutional responsibility for the 
development of the total person: one who has been assisted in acquiring 
knowledge and in the use of reason, but who in the process has also been 
exposed to opportunities to study and experience the arts and letters, and 
to reflect on questions of value and ethics. The Commonwealth's 
institutions should concentrate their energies and resources toward develop- 
ing such individuals who will, in turn, be better able to participate in the 
whole of society. 
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TO ENSURE STATE WIDE AND INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
THROUGH COORDINATION AND COOPERATION AMONG ALL 
ELEMENTS OF THE STATE'S TOTAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY AND BETWEEN HIGHER EDUCATION AND ALL OTHER 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

As the number of college-age students increased at an accelerated rate 
during the 1960s, the Commonwealth's higher education community rapidly 
increased in both numbers of students and types of institutions. Today the 
Commonwealth can boast of a fully developed public and private system 
composed of universities, comprehensive colleges, community colleges, 
junior coiieges, and technical institutes. More recently the proprietary 
institutions have assumed an appropriate role in what can now be referred to 
as the State's total postsecondary educational structure. 

This goal affirms the existence of a community of postsecondary 
institutions and urges increased and more effective coordination and 
cooperation among all the diverse components in the structure. Such an 
effort by all postsecondary institutions is necessary if in fact Virginia is to 
provide the most appropriate form of quality education for each student in 
the Commonwealth and is also to achieve effective and efficient use of 
educational resources. There are several implications inherent in the goal: 
^Increasingly, Virginia, particularly its public institutions, has 
struggled with the question of which form of state-wide 
coordination and cooperation will best serve the interests of the 
citizens of the Commonwealth. While there are benefits and 
disadvantages to all three models for central coordination- 
voluntary associations, coordinating boards, and consolidated 
governing boards— at the present time the coordinating board 
remains the best mechanism in Virginia for ensuring accountability 
and simultaneously preserving essential institutional autonomy. 
^Although the State's concern has been primarily focused to date 
on coordinating public higher education, during the next ten years 
increased emphasis will be placed on effecting greater coordination 
between the public and private sectors of higher education. This 
is important if Virginia is to preserve strong institutions in both 
sectors and at the same time preserve a diversity of choice for the 
State's students. 

^Finally, this goal also implies increased cooperation between the 
postsecondary education community and the elementary and 
secondary levels. The preparation that students receive at the 
elementary and secondary levels will either ill equip or sucessfully 
prepare them for work in Virginia's postsecondary institutions. 
In order that Virginia's students might better be able to make the 
academic transition and to adjust to the social changes, the 
Commonwealth's institutions of higher education should work in a 
cooperative manner with elementary and secondary teachers and 
administrators to ensure that each student receives academic 
opportunities, commensurate with his interests and abilities, that 
will prepare him for postsecondary education or training. 
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IV 

Recommendations Toward 
Implementing the Goals 



The goals for Virginia higher education have been presented in the 
preceding chapter. Realization of those goals can only be achieved if specific 
actions are taken. This chapter sets forth specific recommendations under 
the three general headings of accessibility, excellence, and accountability. 
The Council's recommendations are presented in bold-faced type. 



Accessibility 

The 1967 Virgina Plan put forth as its first goal, "To provide appro- 
priate opportunities in higher education for all youth who can benefit there- 
from." Inherent in this goal was the recognition that the boundaries of 
knowledge and the educational demands of society were expanding at gre^^tly 
accelerated rates and a further recognition of the necessity to encourage all 
youth to consider the need for higher education in terms of their abilities 
and interests. In 1967 only one of three (33 percent) of Virginia's 18-21 
year-old population was enrolled in institutions of higher education. Today, 
more than one of two (51:/ percent) are enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. The original goal of providing "appropriate opportunities" is 
being realized. Still, Virginia lags significantly behind the nation in its 
college-going rate because access to those opportunities is limited. Ensuring 
access to appropriate types of higher education, then, is a problem which 
faces Virginia during the 1970s. Those barriers which have served to inhibit 
college attendance must be removed, and higher education must become a 
reality for those who can benefit from it and wish to participate in it. 

In 1966, the General Assembly of Virginia created the Virginia Com- 
munity College System in response to the need to offer commuting students 
higher educational programs in vocational, technical, and continuing edu- 
cation, as well as freshman and sophomore offerings for transfer credit in 
baccalaureate degree programs. In 1973, the community college system 
is a full reality and colleges are operating in all of the 23 community college 
districts. 

The establishment of a community college system has been a significant 
factor in increasing student access to higher education. Since 1956, the 
actual number of students enrolled in the Commonwealth's public and 
private institutions of higher education has increased from slightly less than 
100,000 to almost 177,000. Of this number, the State's community col- 
leges account for more than 52,000, or approximately 30 percent of all 
students enrolled. The open admissions practice of the Virginia Community 
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College System has made higher education accessible to many students who 
otherwise would not have attended. In order to ensure that this opportun- 
ity continues, the Virginia Community College System should continue its 
present policy of accepting any person who has a high school diploma or 
is 18 years of age and able to benefit from a community college program. 

At present, nearly 70 percent of the community college students are 
enrolled in programs designed primarily for immediate employment. Only 
30 percent are enrolled in liberal arts or other college transfer programs. 
While it is expected that some comnnunity college graduates who hold 
recognized transferable degrees will elect to begin working careers as opposed 
to continuing their formal training, the State s senior institutions should 
be as accessible as possible to students who contemplate transferring. Tha 
State Council of Higher Education will assist the senior, state-supported 
institutions in developing a plan which guarantees that a community college 
graduate holding the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degree will be 
admitted to one of Virginia's four-year public institutions in order to pursue 
a degree program for which he or she is qualified and in which there is space 
available. 

Community college students have encountered other problems, such 
as the number of credit hours accepted toward the bachelors degree. This 
problem has sometimes worked to restrict access to the senior institutions 
for holders of the Associate in Arts and Associate in Science degrees. To 
alleviate these and other similar problenns, the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation will assist the institutions in developing a full credit transfer policy 
between the Virginia Community College System and the State's senior 
insiitutions for students holding the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science 
degree. 

Because the community college system represents the entry point to 
higher education for many students who are not certain about their interest 
and ability in academic matters, many students complete a two-year degree 
program designed for immediate employment opportunities (Associate in 
Applied Science degree) only to find that they wish to continue their formal 
education in a senior institution of higher education. Much confusion 
presently exists concerning the acadennic quality, for transfer purposes, of 
the Associate in Applied Science degree. Therefore, the State Council of 
Higher Education will assist the community college system and the State's 
senior institutions of higher education in developing a transfer policy for 
holders of the Associate in Applied Science degree. 

While the community college system and particularly the Associate in 
Applied Science degree serve to provide an opportunity for students to "try 
their academic wings," still another major group of learners remains outside 
the formal higher educational structure. Many adults have never had an 
opportunity to attend any institution of higher education but have devel- 
oped highly specialized skills through their experiences. During the past 
ten years, the higher education community has come to the realization 
that learning takes place both inside and outside the formal classroom. 
Moreover, institutions have moved in the direction of recognizing levels 
of achievement, principally by older adults, prior to entering the classroom. 
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The State's educational institutions should be encouraged to make increased 
use of equivalency testing and to consider other ways of granting academic 
credit for life experiences. In this way the traditional academic "lock-step," 
which dictates that a student must complete a prescribed curriculum over 
a designated time period, will be broken, and higher education will become 
more responsive to the interests and needs of all citizens. 

Financial condition continues to have serious implications for making 
higher education accessible to thr^ citizens of Virginia. A 1969 study esti- 
mated that 17 percent of the academically eligible high school graduates in 
Virginia fail to go on to college because they lacked the necessary financial 
support. The fact that students from lower income families are less likely 
to attend college clearly indicates that a significant financial barrier to college 
attendance in Virginia still persists. 

Recent federal developments and recommendations by national study 
groups indicate that the financing of higher education and the proportion of 

the cost directly borne by the stu- 
dent are still matters under serious 
financial condition has serious debate. The Education Amendments 

of 1972 established significant new 

mplications for making higher Programs in student financial aid. 

Basic Opportunity G rants make 
y^^. ^^^^^^:UI^ awards to students which they may 

educafion accessible. ,,,,, ^„ ^^e institutions of their choice 

In addition, the State Student Incen- 
tive Grant program provides funds 
to states which increase their need-based, state-wide grant programs. How- 
ever, these programs were not fully funded in 1973, and other federal pro- 
grams were drastically reduced. Moreover, the Education Amendments of 
1972 made eligible for federal aid additional postsecondary students who 
were not formerly eligible to receive awards. There are now more eligible 
students for the same or fewer dollars. The result is that the amount of 
federal financial aid coming to Virginia institutions has actually decreased. 

In Virginia, State student financial aid is provided by the General 
Assembly through a variety of programs and agencies. A student's financial 
need is considered for some, but not all. State programs. The 1973 General 
Assembly created for the first time a state-wide student financial assistance 
grant and loan program based on need. The program was initially funded at 
$75,000. Although a beginning, this sum is clearly inadequate in view of the 
1969 study which revealed a significantly unmet student financial need. 
Therefore, the General Assembly should increase its financial support to the 
state-wide student financial assistance program which utilizes individual 
financial need as the primary criterion for award. Such a program will best 
meet Virginia's needs and ensure that financial aid dollars flow to students 
whose financial need is greatest. 

As educational costs have continued to mount, the students who have 
often found themselves caught in the financial squeeze are these from middle 
income families. Too often these students have found none of ihe traditional 
means of student financial support available to them. The federally backed 
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Guaranteed Loan Program has been one exception. Although it, too, now 
has a "needs test" associated with it, this program remains the principal 
source from which students from middle income families may receive assis- 
tance. The chief obstacle to the effective functioning of the Guaranteed 
Loan Program in most states has been a lack of effective participation on the 
part of lending institutions. The federal government is now attempting to 
make the program more attractive to them. Virginia's lending institutions 
should be encouraged to increase their participation in programs which 
provide financial assistance to students from middle income families. 

Student financial need is directly related to the student's costs of 
attending the institution of his choice. The question of who should pay 
the cost of higher education has recently been raised by the Carnegie Com- 
mission. Similarly, the Committee for Economic Development, in its report 
The Management and Financing of Colleges, addressed the question of how 
much of the cost of education should be borne directly by the student. 
Both studies suggested that public college tuition rates should be increased in 
order (1) that the student attending a public institution would be forced to 
assume a greater proportion of the actual cost of his education, and (2) to 
reduce the difference in tuition costs between public and private institutions. 
The obvious rationale for the second suggestion is to maintain private edu- 
cational institutions. 

While the continuation of private institutions is certainly desirable, it 
should not come at the expense of making public higher education less at- 
tractive or accessible to those persons who are just now beginning to become 
involved in the educational process. Virginia, in particular, cannot afford to 
increase its tuition rate in its publicly supported senior colleges and uni- 
versities. When compared to neighboring states, the Commonwealth's 
tuition rate is already high. In fact, the rate is the third highest in the 14 
state area included under the Southern Regional Education Board. In 
1972-73, a student in Virginia's four-year public institutions paid an aver- 
age of S494 in tuition and $1,570 in total basic costs. The former amount 
is $65 over the national average and $86 over the SREB area average; the 
latter sum is $199 over the national average and $266 over the SREB area 
average. The Carnegie Commission report referred to above found that in 
the nation as a whole, student fees make up approximately 17 percent of 
total education and general costs. In Virginia this figure is already at 27 per- 
cent. Because of its already high level, tuition in Virginia's senior state- 
supported institutions shouSd not be increased significantly at this time. 
However, the institutions should examine their tuition structures and estab- 
lish differential tuition by level as appropriate. 

At no time should the tuition cost of attendance at the community 
college begin to approach that charged by senior public institutions. It is 
at the community college level where the State guarantees universal access to 
higher education. This avenue of access should not be endangered by signi- 
ficantly increasing the tuition costs for students electing to enroll in the 
State's system of community colleges. A lower tuition rate, relative to that 
of the State's senior institutions, should be continued fo^ students attending 
the Virginia Community College System. 
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Virginians have long prided thennselves on a diverse system of higher 
education with strong private institutions. Many of these institutions have 
tuition charges that are already too high and costs that continue to increase. 
The result is that many have priced themselves out of the reach of large 
numbers of students. The 19V3 General Assembly recognized the problem 
and inaugurated the Virginia Tuition Assistance Loan Program to make avail- 
able to private college students loans that would partially offset the tuition 
differential between the public and private institutions within the State. 
Although the purpose of the Tuition Assistance Loan Program is to assist 
students, it is clear that private institutions, as organizational entities, are 
intended to benefit from the program. Because of this fact, there would 
seem to be more appropriate methods for providing institutional assistance 
than indirectly through student loans. In some states, for example, tuition 
equalization grants are awarded directly to private institutions on the basis 
of students enrolled in specific programs, for graduates produced, or as 
direct grants. Other states have contract arrangements with private institu- 
tions whereby specialized educational services not otherwise available in the 
public institutions are provided. 

The State should assure the continued viability of its private institu- 
tions. This action will provide Virginia students with a wide range of choice 
and will also use available facilities in the best possible way. A Virginia Con- 
stitutional Amendment, allowing for 
Virginians have iong priaea grants to or on behalf of students at- 
tending private institutions of higher 
themselves on a diverse education and for state contracts with 

private institutions for educational 
system of higher education. services, should be supported. As aid 

to private institutions increases, how- 
ever, adequate provisions for public accountability should be developed 

Financial status does not normally present a barrier to higher education 
for adults who are fully employed but wish to pursue higher education on a 
part-time basis. The number of such students is increasing rapidly. This 
"new clientefe" must be served and served effectively. 

Continuing higher education courses offered for credit should be of the 
same quality and result in the same credit being awarded to the student as 
courses offered on campus during the regular class day. Moreover, the 
courses should be acceptable toward fulfilling the requirements for degrees. 
Frequently, a student learns too late that a particular course either will not 
count toward a degree in the institution offering the course or will not trans- 
fer from one institution to another merely because it was taken in a continu- 
ing education program. 

Obviously some courses involving laboratories and other special purpose 
facilities should only be offered on the campus. But by and large, institu- 
tions should be encouraged to offer courses wherever students who wish to 
become involved in the learning process are located. Continuing higher edu- 
cation credit courses offered by an institution should, regardless of time or 
location, be accepted toward a degree by the parent institution. The full 
transfer of credit for those courses among all institutions will be more widely 
encouraged. 
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Although Virginia is emerging as a national leader in the field of contin- 
uing education, these efforts must be coordinated if all prospective students 
are to be served effectively and efficiently. The 1972 General Assenribly 
called for the development of a Northern Virginia Consortium, under the 
auspices of the State Council of Higher Education, to coordinate the con- 
tinuing education efforts of all institutions offering courses in that metro- 
politan area of the State. The Council of Higher Education developed a 
State plan for coordination employing the regional consortia concept. The 
1973 General Assembly adopted this concept by providing for the eventual 
creation of six consortia throughout the State under the direction of the 
State Council of Higher Education. 

One purpose of the consortia is to bring institutions together to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort. Another is to create a mechanism where- 
by they might jointly work together to provide timely and relevant opportu- 
nities for adults who wish to improve their knowledge and abilities on a part- 
time basis. To date, two of the consortia are operating effectively, two have 
been recently organized, and preliminary plans have been discussed for 
beginning the remaining two. 

The consortia concept of coordination is new to Virginia. Consortia 
must be shown to be effective and economical, giving better service to the 
people of Virginia for the same or less money. Consortia hold significant 
promise and, therefore, the Regional Consortia Plan for Continuing Higher 
Education, which involves both public and private Virginia institutions of 
higher education, should be fully implemented by the end of 1974. 

With the creation of the regional consortia, the institutions within oach 
region have been provided a mechanism which can now be used to facilitate 
the development of inter-institutional degree programs to serve the continu- 
ing education students. Part-time students wish to earn degrees that are 
relevant and meaningful to them and yet, because there is an urgency about 
their work, they demand programs that are flexible and not filled with tradi- 
tional requirements. The State Council of Higher Education, operating 
through the regional consortia, will encourage the appropriate institutions in 
each consortium to develop nontraditional degree programs, including off- 
campus programs. 

The recommendations presented above, when fully implemented, 
should assist in the removal of academic, financial, age and employment 
barriers to higher education in Virginia. Full access can only be achieved, 
however, when all citizens are provided an equal opportunity for admission 
to and participation in the institutions of higher education. To this end, ' 
the State Council of Higher Education will assist the institutions of higher 
education in vigorously implementing affirmative action efforts for the 
recruitment and admission of students. In this way, access to institutions 
of higher education will become a reality for all Virginians. 
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Excellence 



A recent Carnegie Commission on Higher Education report indicated 
that a third of the undergraduates and almost all of the graduate students 
surveyed nationally identified the lack of quality in classroom instruction 
as one of their major concerns. The Commonwealth of Virginia is fortu- 
nate to have a number of highly rated instructional programs and institu- 
tions that provide excellence in the activities of teaching, research, and 
public service. But the sustained excellence and continued improvement 
of these programs are responsibilities shared by all citizens. 

It is difficult to determine what constitutes quality education in 
classroom instruction or in research, or to delineate precisely how it 
occurs, because quality education results from a number of factors including 
student ability and motivation, faculty expertise, and the physical resources 
that support the teaching-learning process. 

Despite the difficulty in assessing quality, educators and legislators 
are often called upon to indicate where, or in what areas, a state has 
excellent educational programs and institutions. Too often, attempts are 
made to prejudge the quality of learning solely on the basis of the number 
of dollars required to run the educational process. However, quality in 
higher education cannot be measured merely by the size of the appropria- 
tions set aside for the purpose, as important as they are. A closer look 
must be taken at the results produced by the process. Accordingly, in 
order to be able to make definitive recommendations to the Governor 
and the General Assembly on educational quality in higher education, 
the State Council of Higher Education will investigate methods to 
measure quality in higher education by the results produced rather than 
by the resources expended. 

Although the quality of the educational process may be difficult to 
measure, it is undoubtedly true that excellence in higher education results, 
in part, from the activities of outstanding faculty. 

The faculty in Virginia's institutions of higher education hold degrees 
from prestigious institutions throughout the nation. New faculty are re- 
cruited from these same institutions, and the quality of instruction in Vir- 
ginia's colleges and universities depends, in part, upon continued success in 
recruiting and holding qualified faculty members. Virginia must therefore 
offer salaries and fringe benefits that are competitive both regionally and 
nationally. Although Virginia has recognized the need to establish salaries 
in parity with national averages, this has not been accomplished. In ad> 
dition, the State's retirement benefits also need improvement. Neither a 
faculty member nor any other State employee is eligible to receive benefits, 
except disability, prior to the age of 65, or upon the completion 
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of 30 years' service at age 60. In the event of a faculty nnember's death 
prior to retirement, a faculty nnennber's survivors receive no special benefits 
other than the annount of funds, plus nominal interest, which the faculty 
member has paid into the program. In summary, to ensure the mainten- 
ance of quality instruction, faculty salaries and fringe benefits should be 
competitive with regional and national averages. Current retirement 
benefits, in particular, should be liberalized. 

One State program which has demonstrably assisted in the recruitment 
and retention of outstanding faculty in Virginia is the Eminent Scholars 
Program. 

This program allows a unique opportunity for a "partnership in 
excellence" through the joint use of public and private funds. It gives a 
participating institution the opportunity to match every endowment 
income dollar set aside to attract or retain an eminent scholar with one 
State General Fund dollar earmarked for the same purpose. The one-to-one 
match provides a direct incentive to a prospective donor to contribute to 
the instructional program of an institution and to maximize the effect of 
his contribution for the benefit of students. By the end of the 1972-73 
biennium, the program will have attracted the necessary private contributors 
to generate an income of over two million dollars in salaries for eminently 
qualified faculty. 

Tht program now operates on a "fixed sum" appropriation which has 
the effect of offering no guarantee to a prospective donor that the institu- 
tion will be able to receive a matching grant from State funds. A "sum 
sufficient" appropriation, on the other hand, would assist an institution in 
its fund-raising efforts by assuring a donor that all income generated by the 
Eminent Scholars endowment fund would receive a matching grant. In view 
of the program's importance to the maintenance of quality higher education, 
the State should continue to make available matching funds to support the 
Eminent Scholars Program and a "sum sufficient" appropriation should be 
provided to continue the program through the 1974-76 biennium. 

Sustained excellence is dependent not only on those members of a 
faculty who receive support from the Eminent Scholars program but from 
the strong commitment of all faculty members to quality teaching. This 
commitment should be recognized, and institutions should continue and 
increase their emphasis on recognizing exemplary teaching as a major 
criterion for salary increase, promotion in rank, and the granting of tenure. 

In addition to outstanding faculty, an excellent system of higher 
education offers its students a wide variety of learning opportunities and 
a broad choice of degree programs. 

Although Virginia's institutions have made efforts to introduce new 
approaches to teaching and learning, there is a need in Virginia for further 
innovation. A number of educational innovations have developed on the 
State, national, and international scenes. These non-traditional modes of 
education are characterized by their flexibility in form, diversity in program 
options, and difference in styles of learning. 

Achieving increased flexibility in form often means instituting degree 
programs necessitating less time for completion than is normally required. 
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Perhaps the most common method of time reduction hac been through a 
rearrangement of the academic calendar and courses to make better use of 
a full calendar year. Virginia's educational institutions can make better use 
of scheduling techniques and can re-examine the naturo and content of 
courses in order to determine whether the time periods required to complete 
degree requirements can be shortened without endangering academic quality. 
The State Council of Higher Education will encourage, on an experimental 
basis, the development by the institutions of three-year baccalaureate 
degree programs and time-shortened professional degree programs. 

There is sufficient diversity of program options in Virginia higher 
education. In fact, program proliferation is a problem which is addressed 
separately in this chapter under the recommendations pertaining to 
accountability. However, there is a need to create a special program to 
meet the needs of the State's superior or gifted students. 

The Carnegie Commission's report on Continuity and Discontinuity 
argues that many college freshmen find their first year's college courses 
repetitive of those in their senior year of high school. This situation arises 
both from differences in quality among public school systems and from 
variations in student learning ability. As a result, superior students can 
lose interest in college and be hampered in the acquisition of knowledge. 

It has become apparent in the last 
n , - i !i -J ^ ± several years that higher education 

bustamed excellence is depenaent ^^^k more cooperatively with 

elementary and secondary education. 
upon the Sfrong COmmifmenf or all one of the more exciting and benefi- 
cial ways in which this cooperation 

facuify members to quality teaching. SlHroug^lhe'rvei^^sTo? 

a program for superior high school 
students in which the courses offered would count toward completion of 
their high school requirements and simultaneously fulfill some of the 
requirements for the freshman year in college. 

To develop a program option for selected superior students, it is 
recommended that the State Council of Higher Education and the State 
Board of Education should appoint a task force to explore the feasibility of 
developing a joint 12th grade-college freshman year program for selected 
superior students from throughout the State. 

The third characteristic of nontraditional education, and one of the 
most important characteristics of contemporary curricular innovation, is the 
availability of a variety of styles of learning. 

For many students one style which demonstrates the relevance of the 
educational experience is the service-learning internship* Through this form 
of "learning by experience" a student is able to receive a limited amount of 
academic credit by working for a period of time in a state or federal agency, 
a business, or an industry. 

Virginia's institutions have been cooperating since 1970 to identify a 
small number of internships and make them available to Virginia students 
during their summer vacations. But to establish a larger program will 
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require a positive commitment of State funds and resources. Accordingly, 
Virginia's institutions of higher education should be assisted in designing 
additional academic experiences that take the student off campus and 
serve to demonstrate the relationship between theory and practical 
application. In this regard, the State should establish a state-wide internship 
office to coordinate formal service-learning activities. 

Many of Virginia's educational institutions and students are interested 
in testing some of the new forms of nontraditional learning in order to 
determine their suitability for Virginia, but the start-up cost of such programs 
has sometimes been prohibitive. !t is for this reason that the General 
Assembly should appropriate incentive funds, as a central appropriation to 
be allocated by the State Council of Higher Education, to encourage and 
promote instructional innovation by the State's institutions of higher 
education. 

As the research and public service activities undertaken by institutions 
of higher education are integrally related and contribute to their educational 
excellence, it is important that Virginia's institutions fulfill these responsi- 
bilities in accordance with each one's mission and dependent upon each 
one's capability. 

Through its research and public service activities, each institution will 
work toward improving the quality of life in, and the environment of, the 
Commonwealth. One o'f the state-wide mechanisms which has been 
utilized for several years for collectively disseminating information and 
mobilizing institutional resources is the Council of Higher Education's 
advisory committee on research and development. 

The Research and Development Advisory Committee is one of nine 
advisory committees which have either been established by the Council or 
by law to advise the Council. The committee was created in 1969 to review 
and analyze nonstaie sources of higher education assistance, especially 
federally sponsored programs for research, education and training, and 
public service programs. One of its principal responsibilities is to keep 
each institution aware of available assistance. Another is to advise on 
the feasibility of developing federally or privately supported cooperative 
programs which require state-wide plans or encourage regional or state-wide 
consortia. Since its inception, the Committee has been involved in a wide 
range of programs and activities, and several of its projects have brought 
national recognition to the State. 

One of the original objectives adopted by the Committee was that of 
cooperating with State agencies, federal agencies, and industry in order to 
bring together, as appropriate, the resources of those groups vyith the 
resources in the educational institutions. In the future, the Committee 
will further emphasize this objective. Accordingly, the nature and scope 
of the State Council of Higher Education's advisory committee on research 
and developmt^'it should be broadened by including representatives from 
other State agencies and from private business and industry. 

One of higher education's public service activities which deserves 
special note and increased emphasis is the community college system's 
program in "special training." Under this program, the skilled manpower 
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needs of present or potential industries in Virginia are identified, and the 
necessary training in the particular geographical region of the State is 
provided by a ccnnnnunity college. In order to continue to pronnote the 
location and expansion of business and industry in Virginia, thereby creating 
additional jobs and promoting the economic growth of the Commonwealth, 
the community college program in "special training" should be continued 
and expanded by the State as an encouragement to business and industry 
either to locate in Virginia or to enlarge already existing operations. 
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Accountability 



In the current language of higher education, "accountability" is one 
of those words which seems to mean what its users want it to mean and, if 
they are careful, neither more nor less. Before discussing recommendations 
which are intended to achieve the goals related to accountability, therefore, 
it is desirable to clarify the use of the word in The Virginia Plan. 

The institutions which constitute the higher education systenn in Vir- 
ginia and the State Council of Higher Education as the system's coordinating 
agent must account to the citizens of the Commonwealth and to its elected 
and appointed officials for efficient and effective use of all resources avail- 
able to higher education, including both human and material resources. 
They must demonstrate a willingness to admit students and enriploy persons 
from all groups within the population, and to encourage each person to use 
his or her ability and training to the fullest. The institutions must show that 
what they do is productive and of service to Virginia. And they and the 
Council of Higher Education must show that their activities are carefully 
managed and coordinated. "Accountability" is evidence of public respon- 
sibility. 

To assure maximum utilization of the State's human educational 
resources, institutions of higher education must be encouraged to recruit 
students, faculty, and administrative utaff from all groups within the popu- 
lation and to guarantee the full and equal participation of individuals from 
the groups once they are within the institutions. 

When access to higher education is guaranteed to all citizens of the 
Commonwealth who desire it, a major step has been taken. It remains 
necessary, however, to guarantee students the right to participate in all 
activities and programs of the institutions relating to them once they have 
gained admission to them. Women and minority group students, for in- 
stance, should have full and equal access not just to associate and bac- 
calaureate programs but also to graduate and professional programs. In 
addition, once faculty and administrative staff have been recruited from 
all groups within the population, their opportunities for full and equal 
participation in the institution should be guaranteed, including opportunity 
for advancement and administrative responsibilities. 

The higher education community is accountable to the citizens of the 
State for its curricular offerings. It is obligated to allocate its resources 
carefully and to respond to the utilitarianism of manpower requirements for 
the sake of both the Commonwealth and its students. At the same time, the 
State Council of Higher Education believes that the life-giving roots of learn- 
ing—the liberal arts and the natural and social sciences— should be carefully 
nurtured within Virginia's educational system. It matters that Socrates 
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taught young men to love truth, that Leibniz invented the calculus, that 
Wordsworth wandered lonely as a cloud, that Jefferson articulated a new 
hope for mankind. The Council urges, therefore, that as they meet their 
obligations to be efficient and pragmatic, the colleges and universities in 
Virginia's state-supported system of higher education should continue to 
offer their students ample opportunities and encouragement to explore 
the liberal arts and sciences and thus to grow as human beings. 

Because the relationship between manpower requirements and higher 
education curricula is one of the key issues in education at this time, specific 
emphasis should be given to this relationship. Manpower projections which 
influence the establishment or elimination of academic programs must 
consider more than the needs of Virginia alone. Students may be trained 
in Virginia but enter careers in other states, leaving Virginia's need unfilled. 
Conversely, students trained in other states will migrate to Virginia, adding 
to the State's manpower supply. An academic program for which there is 
little need in Virginia may be the only one of its kind in the region and may 
fill the needs of the entire region. For these and other reasons, manpower 
needs should be viewed from a regional and national perspective as well as 
from that of the State. 

The Southern Regional Education Board, which is composed of 14 
southern states, undertakes regional studies of manpower needs of various 
professions. Virginia should support SREB manpower studies by providing 
data that may be required. The State Council of Higher Education should 
use SREB studies and national studies in evaluating curricular additions and 
changes proposed by the institutions. 

Of course, information about Virginia's manpower requirements is 
essential in order to develop educational programs within the Common- 
wealth, In addition to regional and national information, therefore, the 
higher education community is interested in information about employment 
opportunities within the State for men and women with varying amounts of 
college preparation. The Virginia Employment Commission and the Gover- 
nor's Manpower Planning Council should continue to coordinate assessments 
of the State's manpower needs and should expand their efforts to 
include assessments of the needs for college-educated manpower. The State 
Council of Higher Education will coordinate higher education's efforts to 
meet manpower needs by conducting periodic examinations of selected 
programs to determine those that contribute to manpower oversupply in 
particular fields and to advise the institutions as to those areas of oversupply. 
The Council will likewise identify areas of undersuppty and encourage the 
institutions to develop appropriate programs. 

In addition to the work being done by the Virginia Employment Com- 
mission and the Governor's Manpower Planning Council, the State Council of 
Higher Education has received funds to conduct a study to determine Vir- 
ginia's health manpower needs. This study is currently under way, and the 
Council recommends that the Health Manpower Study should be continued 
during the 1974-76 biennium and one of its products should be a health 
manpower data base which would be maintained and updated by the State 
Council of Higher Education for use by all institutions and agencies. 
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Eventually, of course, a generalized manpower data base would be 
desirable; the one produced by the health study could be a prototype for a 
data base that includes a wide range of professions. Responsibility for 
developing this generalized manpower data base should not, however, rest 
with the Council of Higher Education, although the Council would cooperate 
in its development and be a heavy user of it. 

There are professions in which manpower surpluses now exist, and the 
Commonwealth should reassess its support for academic programs which 
prepare persons for these professions. For instance, while the great surpluses 
of elementary and secondary school teachers may be in part exaggerated, 
there is no doubt that the need for teachers is noi as critical as it was ten 
years ago. As a result, the State 
Board of Education should restructure 

the State Teachers Scholarship Pro- Jf^e relationship between monOOWer 
gram so that awards are made on the 

d'en^ pJepar/'t I requirements and higher educat/on 

areas or geographical areas where 

there are shortages. The State IS O key ISSUe. 
Board of Education has already 
initiated certain important correc- 
tive measures. Such a restructuring of the program indicates a flexible 
and responsive attitude on the part of the State Board of Education as it 
allocates limited resources where they are needed most. 

Along with an assessment of manpower needs and their relationship 
to academic programs, the higher education system should account for the 
productivity of the academic programs offered by the institutions. The 
number of programs continues to increase despite clear indications that the 
State's college-age population is leveling off and may in the next decade 
begin to decline. In 1971 the State Council of Higher Education completed 
a study of graduate program productivity and identified approximately 100 
master's and doctoral level programs that had low productivity or no pro- 
ductivity over the previous five-year period. In the future, the State Council 
of Higher Education will conduct a review of program productivity at all 
levels of higher education every two years. 

In order to make these studies result in demonstrable benefit to the 
Commonwealth, the State Council of Higher Education should have 
statutory power to phase out nonproductive programs at whatever level they 
are identified. 

As the rate of growth in higher education slows in Virginia and across 
the nation, one way to offer a wide range of academic programs at a mini- 
mum cost is to enter into cooperative agreements which link public and 
private institutions and even state systems of higher education together in 
order to share scarce resources The use of contractual agreements to satisfy 
degree program needs should be further promoted among public and private 
institutions within the State and, through regional organizations such as the 
Southern Regional Education Board, with other states and their institutions. 
Virginia presently has contracts with institutions in other states to provide 
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education for Virginia students in such professions as veterinary medicine, 
dentistry, and forestry. These contracts are coordinated by the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Working with SREB, the State should under- 
take to expand the kinds of contractual services obtained from institutions 
in other states, especially in the expensive areas of optometry and library 
science. 

The member states of the Southern Regional Education Board recently 
agreed to the formation of an Academic Common Market. This device will 
permit students from one member state to enroll in certain graduate aca- 
demic programs offered by institutions in other member states without 
being charged the out-of-state tuition rate. The Council of Higher Edu- 
cation supports the Academic Common Market and recommends that 
the General Assembly should authorize Virginia institutions to waive out- 
of-state tuition for a limited number of programs designated by the State 
Council of Higher Education, so that Virginia students can participate in 
the Academic Common Market. 

A key to accountability is strong coordination of the efforts of Vir- 
ginia's institutions of higher education. In order to achieve this coordina- 
tion, the General Assembly should give the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation statutory authority to approve long-range plans and changes in 
institutional missions, terminate unnecessary academic programs, approve 
enrollment projections, review and make recommendations about institu- 
tional budget requests, and formulate budget guidelines. The need for 
statutory authority in these areas is discussed more specifically in Chapter V 
of The Virginia Plan, "Governance and Coordination of Higher Education 
in Virginia." 

The Federal Education Amendments of 1972 provide for the estab- 
lishment of state-wide planning commissions for all postsecondary edu- 
cation. Section 1202 of the 1972 amendments provides for the establish- 
ment of a commission which must be "broadly and equitably representative" 
of the general public and the postsecondary educational institutions in 
the State. 

When this section of federal law is implemented, the State Council of 
Higher Education should be designated as the State's postsecondary commis- 
sion for all activities referred to in or imposed by Section 1202 of Public 
Law 92-318 (1972 Educational Amendments Act), This commission, if 
established, will in effect become the all-inclusive planning agency for all 
public and private postsecondary institutions in the State. It will not govern 
them, however, but will continue as a strong coordinating agency. 

Whether or not the 1202 commissions are established, there is a great 
need for increased planning and coordination among all segments 
of postsecondary education. As an indication of the need for a single, 
comprehensive, coordinating agency, under the present organization of 
Virginia's government the Education Assistance Authority (Virginia's guar- 
anteed loan program), the Education Loan Authority, and the College 
Building Authority are regarded as more financial in nature than 
educational. Consequently, they are separate agencies placed under the 
Secretary of Finance. But the Education Assistance Authority is the 
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coordinator of a student financial assistance program that is established by 
federal law and in which students from all of Virginia's institutions of higher 
education may be participants. The Education Loan Authority, when 
it is fully in operation, will serve Virginia's students in ways similar to the 
Tuition Assistance Loan Program and the College Scholarship Assistance 
Program which are administered by the Council of Higher Education. The 
general purpose of the College Building Authority is similar to that of 
the Commission on Higher Education Facilities which was established to 
fulfill the State's responsibility under federal law to provide funds for edu- 
cational facilities and equipment. While the College Building Authority is 
under the Secretary of Finance, the Commission on Higher Education 
Facilities is under the Secretary of Education. 

Clearly, effective coordination of these various state agencies, all of 
which perform roies of importance to higher education, is essential if higher 
education is to be accountable for its activities. The State Council of Higher 
Education should be statutorily responsible for coordinating all State 
activities pertaining principally to higher education. In this capacity 
the Council should coordinate the activities of the Education Assistance 
Authority, the Higher Education Facilities Commission, the College Build- 
ing Authority, the Education Loan Authority, as well as the two programs 
of student financial assistance currently under Council direction, the 
Tuition Assistance Loan Program and the College Scholarship Assistance 
Program. 

Greater coordination should also 
be achieved between secondary edu- ^ ^ey fo QCCOUnfabifify is Sfrong 
cation and higher education. The 

learning process continues as students «. . ^ , rr ± r 

move from secondary education to COOrdinaflOn OT fhe etTOrfS Ot 
higher education. Organizationally, 

however, there is a discontiiiuity be- ./. . . i '^±:±.,±'^^^ 
cause the two levels of education are Virginia S insflfuflOnS. 
administered separately. An inter- 
agency task force should be estab- 

Ushed between the State Council of Higher Education and the State Board of 
Education to improve the coordination between secondary and postsecondary 
education. There are many needs which could be addressed by such a task 
force. One is the need for coordinated career counseling; another is the need 
to ease the transition between high school and college. Still another need is 
for specific services required by either academically gifted students or those 
needing additional preparatory work to succeed in college. An inter-agency 
task force could develop proposals for action which would be implemented 
by institutions of higher education and local school systems. 

One area in which there is significant duplication of effort and facilities 
is occupational-technical education. Both the Virginia Community College 
System and the State Department of Education are charged with. overlapping 
responsibilities in providing post-high school occupationaNtechnical education. 
Present efforts by the State Department of Education and the Department of 
Community Colleges to develop a plan which will eliminate unnecessary 
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duplicattcn in occupational^technical education should be accelerated. The 
Council of Higher Education will assist in any way po^^ible to dei^elop such a 
plan. 

As a coordinating agency, the State Council of Higher Education is 
concerned not only with the relationships between other state agencies 
whose work affects higher education, but also with promoting the shared 
use of resources within the system of higher education. The Council of 
Higher Education is presently participating in efforts to develop a plan for 
the use of computers and other data processing equipment by Virginia's 
Institutions of higher education. One concern is to make available to each 
institution management tools which can increase its operating efficiency. 
Another concern is to estabh'sh common, automated reporting systems 
so that the data from all institutions can be easily correlated by the State 
Council of Higher Education, A third concern is to make available to each 
institution the computer-based instructional aids which are developed or 
used by other institutions within the system. The overall goal of such a plan 
is to provide the best possible computer service to higher education at the 
least possible cost. 

The State Council of Higher Education frequently acts on behalf of 
the institutions which comprise the Virginia system of higher education. 
To ensure that the Council's actions take into consideration the positions 
of the respective institutions, advisory committees concerned with such 
areas as instructional programs, admissions, libraries, and health education 
have been in existence for several years. Seven of the eight functional 
advisory committees are composed of institutional administrators designated 
by their respective presidents. The membership of the Committee on 
Education for Health Professions and Occupations is designated by State 
law. A ninth committee, the General Professional Advisory Committee, is 
made up of the presidents of the 15 senior, state-supported institutions 
and the Chancellor of the Community College System, Virginia's private 
institutions are represented on most of the advisory committees. 

The present advisory committees, except for the General Professional 
Advisory Committee, have been organized around specific functions or 
areas of concern. The State Council of Higher Education believes, however, 
that its advisory committees should more widely reflect the concerns of the 
State's postsecondary community. Therefore, the State Council of Higher 
Education will re-evaluate its present advisory committee structure to con- 
sider wider representation from the postsecondary educational community. 

Finally, the State Council of Higher Education must ensure that the 
various kinds of institutions within the higher education system provide 
the services for which they are best suited and that no more institutions 
exist than are needed to provide those services, Virginia presently has 15 
senior, state-supported institutions, 23 community colleges, and one two- 
year liberal arts college. Of the 15 senior state-supported institutions, four 
are authorized to offer only the baccalaureate degree, six are authorized 
to offer the bacca- aureate and master's degrees, and the remaining five 
are authorized to offer the baccalaureate, master's, and doctoral degrees. 
The 23 community colleges are spread throughout the State on 31 separate 
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campuses so that college-level work is available within commuting distance 
of each citizen of the State. In addition to the state-supported system, there 
are more than 30 private institutions in Virginia. It is the opinion of the 
Council that the present number of state-supported institutions is sufficient 
to meet the needs of the Commonwealth's citizens. Therefore, Virginia 
has a sufficient number of institutions of higher education, and should 
establish no additional ones at this time. 

Given the number of institutions and their wide distribution, the senior, 
state-supported institutions should, in general, not duplicate the offerings of 
the community colleges. The State Council of Higher Education recom- 
mends that in general, senior public institutions of higher education should 
not offer two-year degree programs or off-campus lower level courses. 



This chapter has presented a number of recorr<mendations 
which, if acted upon by the appropriate groups or individuals, 
will improve the accessibility, excellence, and accountability of 
higher education in the Commonwealth. Not all of the recom- 
mendations introduce new programs or ideas. Many call attention 
to the benefits of existing activities and reaffirm a need for their 
continuation. But new ideas are offered to enable the Common- 
wealth to continue its record of progress in higher education. 

Finally, the recommendations are, in general, not directed 
toward the needs of specific institutions but toward the overall 
requirements of Virginia's total system of higher education. This 
is the perspective which must be taken by the Co».!ncil of Higher 
Education if the Commonwealth is to have a "vigo' ous, progres- 
sive and coordinated system of higher education." 
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V 

Governance and Coordination of 
Higher Education in Virginia 



The governance of Virginia's hiqher edu- 
cation system of both public and private col- 
leges and universities has involved substantial, 
and in some cases complete, autonomy for 
each institution. Each of the 31 privately 
controlled institutions of higher education in 
Virginia has its own autonomous governing 
board. The private colleges and universities 
have representation on several advisory com- 
mittees of the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation for Virginia and are appropriately in- 
cluded in many of its data gathering and plan- 
ning activities for higher education. The Council 
of Higher Education, however, has limited or 
no legal authority or responsibility for coord- 
inating the efforts of Virginia's private insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

For the public sector of Virginia's higher 
education, 1 1 of the senior state-supported 
institutions have their own individual governing 
boards which are responsible for only one insti- 
tution. In addition, the University of Virginia's 
governing board also governs another senior 
institution. Clinch Valley College. The govern- 
ing board for The College of William and Mary 
also governs^Christopher Newport College, a 
senior institution, and Richard Bland College, 
a two-year institution. 

The remaining 23 state-supported insti- 
tutions are community colleges, all of which 
are governed by a single major sector board, 
the State Board for Community Colleges. This 
sector board and the senior college boards 
govern the state-supported system of higher 
education which is coordinated by the Council 
of Higher Education. 

Governing boards of Virginia's state-sup- 
ported institutions are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with confirmation by the General Assem- 
bly. By statute, they are responsible for the 
effective operation of the institutions. Each 
board is responsible for setting broad opera- 
tional policies for the institution and for the 
appointment of the president. 

The responsibilities of institutional gov- 
ernance and state-wide coordination are closely 
interrelated, and all but one of the 50 states 
have either governing or coordinating boards 
for higher education. Whether it is a coor- 
dinating or a governing board, the objective 
of a state-wide board should be to organize the 



total higher educational system in a way which 
fosters the individuality of institutions which 
meet differing aspects of a state's total need, 
while at the same time accomplishing state-wide 
objectives and observing state-wide priorities 
and policies. There is no agreement, either in 
practice or theory, that any one system of state- 
wide structure for coordination and governance 
of higher education is inherently better than 
any other. 

It is the view of the Council of Higher 
Education that the best system of governance 
and coordination for Virginia higher education 
is one of centralized coordination at the state 
level rather than centralized governance. There 
are many reasons for this position. The large 
number and varying types of state-controlled 
institutions and the question of how effectively 
and efficiently a central governing board could 
administer all of them are significant factors. 
The advantage of involving the largest possible 
number of knowledgeable lay persons in the 
development of higher education is also a strong 
consideration. In addition, even American 
business practice, so often pointed out as an 
example to higher education administrators, is 
coming to the conclusion that decentralized 
operational approaches are the most effective 
as long as they are guided by overall policies 
and procedures which ensure the achievement 
of the objectives and protect the interests of 
the total enterprise. The closer the manager 
or administrator is to the operation, the more 
informed and better decisions he can make. 
The Council of Higher Education also believes 
that a certain degree of competition among 
institutions is healthy. 

Another major reason for the Council of 
Higher Education's support of a structure of 
state-wide coordination and institutional gov- 
ernance is the need for increased emphasis on 
planning, particularly at the state level, a need 
which will grow more urgent in the next two 
decades. A consensus seems to exist that a 
coordinating board is the most effective state- 
wide approach for planning purposes. In short, 
the strength needed at the state level to meet 
most effectively the problems of the next teo 
years is strength in planning an orderly approach 
to meet higher education needs. The needed 
functions of state-wide evaluation and planning 
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will receive more attention from a coordinating 
board than from a state-wide governing body 
weighted down with the problems of operating 
a great many institutions. Institutions will 
exhibit greater imagination and capability in 
dealing with their special opportunities and 
problems when a maximum of authority con- 
sistent with system-wide goals and priorities is 
vested at the institutional level. 

In order to plan effectively, however, and 
to guide the implementation of its planning, 
the Council of Higher Education must have 
increased responsibility to define institutional 
missions, determine academic programs, and 
establish levels of enrollment-all of which 
must be coordinated within a state-wide plan 
for higher education opportunities. Along with 
this responsibility, the Council must have a 
stronger and more specific role in determining 
capital and operating budgets. In addition, 
the Council of Higher Education should assume 
responsibilities in an area which will be cru- 
cially important in the 1970s-educational 
innovation. A key factor in the effective coor- 
dination of the relatively limited resources 
which may be available during the 1970s will 
be the adoption and development of quality, 
cost-effective approaches to delivering higher 
education services. 

In May, 1973, the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation acopted a position paper on "Gov- 
ernance and Cov dination of Higher Education." 
This paper presented specific recommendations 
for those areas where the Council of Higher 
Education's responsibilities would need to be 
increased if a coordinated system of higher 
education vvere to be maintained, rather than 
a controlled one established. Those recom- 
mendations are presented here in a very con- 
densed form: 

INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ACADEMIC PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

State institutions must now submit 
proposed degree programs to the Council of 
Higher Education for its approval before they 
may be initiated. During the recent period of 
rapid growth and (ievelupment, many new 
programs were addfd to meet the needs of 
increased numbers of students. Now, in light 



of the present and projected enrollment and 
manpower data, as well as the availability of 
exi*;ting resources, academic program allocation 
is more critical than ever. In addition to the 
Council of Higher Education's existing author- 
ity to review and approve newly proposed 
programs, it should have the authority to 
terminate those programs which are nonpro- 
ductive. 

INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

The 1960s were a time of unprecedented 
highor education enrollment growth in Virginia, 
but in the 1970s the enrollment growth, while 
continuing, will do so at a much slower rate. 
In many states enrollments have already 
plateaued. This is projected to occur in Vir- 
ginia by the late 1970s. It is expected that 
enrollments will actually begin to decline by 
the early 1980s. This situation of less dramatic 
but sizable growth in the mid-1970s and no 
growth in the 1980s points clearly to the 
necessity that Virginia's enrollment projections 
be coordinated. Enrollment growth must be 
carefully coordinated to assure that resources 
committed in the 1970s are needed and are 
where the students will be in the 1980s. 
Equally critical is the fact that with an iden- 
tifiable and declining number of potential 
students, enrollment growth at any one insti- 
tution will affect the enrollment at other 
institutions and within the system as a whole. 
For these reasons, the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation should be responsible for approving 
enrollment projections for Virginia's state- 
supported institutions. 

INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

If Virginia higher education is to be 
"sound, vigorous, progressive and coordinated," 
Virginia must have the benefit of increased 
and coordinated long-range planning. If the 
citizens of the State are to be served effectively, 
the complete range of higher education op- 
portunities must be provided, but should not 
be unnecessarily duplicated. The key to a 
coordinated system of higher education rests 
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with the development of diverse and unique 
nnissions for each of the several state-supported 
institutions of higher education. To ensure the 
necessary educational services and to provide 
a coordinated system, these mission statements 
should be approved by the Council of Higher 
Education. The Council should be required 
to incorporate approved mission statements 
into a formal master plan for higher education 
and submit a comprehensive plan to the Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly on a biennial 
basis. This process would ensure citizen 
participation and public discussion of the major 
issues surrounding higher education. 

INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
INNOVATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

At present no state-wide agency has 
responsibility for developing or encouraging 
educational innovation in Virginia's institutions 
of higher education. Because no state-wide 
systematic mechanism exists through which 
institutions can initiate innovative programs, 
innovations are undertaken largely through 
the utilization of federal grants obtained for 
that purpose. In ^addition to serving the tra- 
ditional college-age students, higher education 
is increasingly serving a "new clientele" pri- 
marily of working adults, and this also will 
necessitate greater educational innovation. 
With adequate planning, coordination, and 
evaluation, the innovative introduction of new 
teaching methods may provide cost savings, 
improve the quality of instruction, and serve 
to individualize learning. To promote edu- 
cational innovation, "seed" money should be 
provided in a central appropriation clearly 
identified for the development of innovative 
programs in and by Virginia's state-supported 
institutions of higher education. Institutions 
should bear full responsibility for developing 
and sustaining these innovations with the 
Council of Higher Education serving as the 



central agency to administer the funds and 
assist in the evaluation of the results of 
their use. 



INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
BUDGETARY REVIEW 

During the next decade as the demand 
for financial resources increases, educational 
priorities must be determined. The Council 
of Higher Education, as the planning and 
coordinating agency for state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher education in Virginia, should 
have increased responsibilities for conducting 
a coordinated review of budget requests from 
individual institutions to assure equitable 
allocation and the most efficient and effective 
utilization of the resources committed to 
higher education. 



Certainly the exercise of any of the above 
mentioned functions by a central board is to 
some degree antithetical to institutional 
autonomy. However, with a central coordi- 
nating board working in conjunction with 
the institutional governing boards, any loss of 
autonomy is measurably less than under a 
single central governing board. A strengthened 
Council of Higher EducMion can bring about 
effective coordination while preserving the 
best of institutional autonomy within a frame- 
work of public accountability. Effective 
leadership can provide to Virginia the preferred 
coordinated system of higher education rather 
than either a fragmented system which can 
result where there is no coordination, or a 
rigid, inflexible system which may exist in a 
centrally controlled situation. 
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VI 

Plans for the Coordinafion of 
Higher Education in Virginia 



InsfituHonal Development and Issues 



The future development of Virginia's insti- 
tlons of higher education must be viewed with- 
in the context of state and national popu- 
lation statistics, college attendance rates, eco- 
nomic pressures, and increased uneasiness with 
the idea that college is necessarily the pathway 
to a better livelihood. Viewed within this con- 
text, it is apparent that higher education in 
Virginia and across the nation has entered into 
a period which is, compared to the past 25 years, 
one of consolidation with relatively modest and 
very cautious growth. 

During this century the growth of Virginia's 
population in terms of absolute numbers was 
relatively stable until 1940. Since 1940, how- 
ever, the population has experienced significant 
growth, increasing by almost 74 percent. From 
1940 to 1950 the increase was 23.9 percent, 
from 1950 to 1960 it was 19.5 percent, and from 
1960 to 1970 it grew 17.2 percent. The rate of 
population increase in Virginia has exceeded that 
of the United States during these last three de- 
cades. During the 1960s it increased by about 
69,000 persons a year and at an annual rate of 
1.6 percent, so that in 1970 the census placed 
the population at 4,648,494. Approximately 
one-fourth of the overall increase was due to 
in-migration. 

Virginia had a predominantly rural popu- 
lation until the late 1940s. Since 1950, however, 
the urban population has exceeded that of the 
rural areas. This trend will continue into the 
future and has significant meaning tor higher 
education. 

By 1970, 58 percent of Virginia's popu- 
lation lived in six metropolitan areas. Northern 
Virginia, a part of the Washington, D. C, metro- 
politan area, contained 91 1,000 people. Rich- 
mond, the State's capital and largest manufac- 
turing area, contained 516,000. Hampton Roads, 
including the Norfolk-Portsmouth and Newport 
News Hampton metropolitan areas, is the location 
of military installations and port facilities and is 
also a manufacturing center with a population of 
988,000. Roanoke, with 179,000 people, is the 



manufacturing, trade, and transportation center 
of Western Virginia. Lynchburg, ranking third 
in manufacturing employment, had a population 
of approximately 122,000. 

Virginia also has smaller urban areas ranging 
in size from 26,000 to 127,000 people which, 
when taken together, account for 18 percent of 
Virginia's population. The remaining 24 percent 
of Virginia's population live in 100 other com- 
munities of less than 10,000 people, or live on 
farms. 

The decade of the 1960s was a period of 
significant growth for Virginia's population. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, this growth wilt continue so that 
by 1980 the State's population is projected to 
grow to 5,415,000, a 16.5 percent increase over 
1970. An extended projection indicates that by 
1990 Virginia will have 6,284,000 citizens. Con- 
tinued growth will be greatest in that area of the 
State often referred to as the "urban corridor," 
as well as the areas surrounding the cities of 
Charlottesville and Roanoke. "Urban corridor" 
is the term used to describe that section of Vir- 
ginia extending from the northern Virginia part 
of the Washington metropolitan area, south to 
the Richmond-Petersburg-Hopewell complex, 
and then southeast to the cities of Hampton 
Roads. It includes four of the six metropolitan 
areas of Virginia, and is the most rapidly grow- 
ing section of the State. The remainder of the 
State will grow overall, but at comparatively 
slower rate with some areas— notably the Eastern 
Shore, South Central, and Southwestern Vir- 
ginia—actually losing population. 

More important to the development of 
higher education than overall population growth, 
however, will be that segment of Virginia's pop- 
ulation which provides by far the majority of 
college enrollment. Projections show that the 
18 to 21 year-old population will grow from the 
1970 level of 325,400 to a peak of 386,300 in 
1978 and thereafter taper off to a level of 
384,100 in 1980 and 358,699 in 1985. The 
18 to 24 year-old population will increase 
from the 1970 level of 561,400 to apeak 
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Institutional Development and Issues 



The future development of Virginia's insti- 
tions of higher education must be viewed with- 
in the context of state and national popu- 
lation statistics, college attendance rates, eco- 
nomic pressures, and increased uneasiness with 
the idea that college is necessarily the pathway 
to a better livelihood. Viewed within this con- 
text, it is apparent that higher education in 
Virginia and across the nation has entered into 
a period which is, compared to the past 25 years, 
one of consolidation with relatively modest and 
very cautious growth. 

During this century the growth of Virginia's 
population in terms of absolute numbers was 
relatively stable until 1940. Since 1940, how- 
ever, the population has experienced significant 
growth, increasing by almost 74 percent. From 
1940 to 1950 the increase was 23,9 percent, 
from 1950 to 1960 it was 19.5 percent, and from 
1960 to 1970 it grew 17.2 percent. The rate of 
population increase in Virginia has exceeded that 
of the United States during these last three de- 
cades. During the 1960s it increased by about 
69,000 persons a year and at an annual rate of 
1.6 percent, so that in 1970 the census placed 
the population at 4,648,494. Approximately 
one-fourth of the overall increase was due to 
in-migration. 

Virginia had a predominantly rural popu- 
lation until the late 1940s. Since 1950, however, 
the urban population has exceeded that of the 
rural areas. This trend will continue into the? 
future and has significant meaning for higher 
education. 

By 1970, 58 percent of Virginia's popu- 
lation lived in six metropolitan areas. Northern 
Virginia, a part of the Washington, D. C, metro- 
politan area, contained 91 1 ,000 people. Rich- 
mond, the State's capital and largest manufac- 
turing area, contained 516,000. Hampton Roads, 
including the Norfolk-Portsmouth and Newport 
News-Hampton metropolitan areas, is the location 
of military installations and port facilities and is 
also a manufacturing center with a population of 
988,000. Roanoke,^with 179,000 people, is the 



manufacturing, trade, and transportation ce.iter 
of Western Virginia. Lynchburg, ranking third 
in manufacturing employment, had a population 
of approximately 122,000. 

Virginia also has smaller urban areas ranging 
in size from 26,000 to 1 27,000 people which, 
when taken together, account for 18 percent of 
Virginia's population. The remaining 24 percent 
of Virginia's population live in 100 other com- 
munities Or less than 10,000 people, or live on 
farms. 

The decade of the 1960s was a period of 
significant growth for Virginia's population. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, this growth will continue so that 
by 1980 the State's population is projected to 
grow to 5,415,000, a 16.5 percent increase over 
1970. An extended projection indicates that by 
1990 Virginia will have 6,284,000 citizens. Con- 
tinued growth will be greatest in that area of the 
State often referred to as the "urban corridor," 
as well as the areas surrounding the cities of 
Charlottesville and Roanoke. "Urban corridor" 
is the term used to describe that section of Vir- 
ginia extending from the northern Virginia part 
of tiie Washington metropolitan area, south to 
the Richmond-Petersburg-Hopewell complex, 
and then southeast to the cities of Hampton 
Roads. It includes four of the six metropolitan 
areas of Virginia, and is the most rapidly grow- 
ing section of the State. The remainder of the 
State will grow overall, but at a comparatively 
slower rate with some areas— notably the Eastern 
Shore, South Central, and Southwestern Vir- 
ginia-actually losing population. 

More important to the development of 
higher education than overall population growth, 
however, will be that segment of Virginia's pop- 
ulation which provides by far the majority of 
college enrollment. Projections show that the 
18 to 21 year-old population will grow from the 
1970 level of 325,400 to a peak of 386,300 in 
1978 and thereafter taper off to a level of 
384,100 in 1980 and 358,699 in 1985. The 
18 to 24 year-old population will increase 
from the 1970 level of 561,400 to apeak 
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of 672,000 in 1981 and then decline to 
644,200 by 1985. 

This pattern of reaching a peak and then 
declining is the logical result of fluctuation in 
the crude birthrate in the State from 1945 to 
1967. (This time span covers the period when all 
who will be 18 to 21 or 18 to 24 sometime during 
the 1970-1985 period were born.) The birthrate 
shows pronounced decline in the 1960s. From 
1945-46 to 1961-62, the crude birthrate never 
fell below 24 per thousand and was as high as 
27.3 in 1947-48. From 1962-63, the birthrate 
fell steadily from 23.3 to 18.5 in 1966-67. These 
declines are reflected in the rather sharp drops 
in the college age population in the early 1980s. 

The basic data utilized to project Virginia 
college enrollment through 1982 were the 18 to 
21 and 18 to 24 year-old populations of Virginia. 
It was then necessary to develop reasonable 
assumptions about the future college-going rate 
of Virginians (the proportion of the population 
which will enroll in higher education), the pro- 
portion of those expected students who would 
go out-of-state to college, those who would 
attend private Virginia institutions, and those 
who would attand Virginia's state-supported 
colleges and universities. In addition, it was 
necessary to make certain assumptions concerning 
the number of out-of-state residents who will 
be coming into the state to attend both state- 
supported and private colleges and universities. 

Two series of projections were developed 
(Table 1), both of which used the same popu- 
lation base data but each based on different 
sets of assumptions. The primary difference 
in the two sets of assumptions was with respect 
to the projected college-going rate throughout 
the period from 1972 through 1982. In summary, 
the Series 1 projections estimate that the college- 
going rate (using the 18 to 21 year-old popu 
lation as a basis for comparison) will increase 
from almost 53 percent in 1972 to approximately 
60 percent by 1982. The Series 2 projections 
assume more optimistically that the college- 
going rate will approach 65 percent. It should be 
emphasized that the college-going rates cited 
are only relationships developed by dividing 
total enrollment, which is made up of persons of 
all ages, by the 18 to 21 year-old population 
base. This is an accepted and widely used 
technique where age distribution of college 



enrollment is not precisely known. It does not 
however, mean that 60 percent of the 18 to 21 
year-olds will be attending college. It is merely 
a relationship useful for estimating college atten- 
dance. 

The projections developed show that higher 
education enrollment will increase throughout 
the 1970s, but at a decreasing rate of increase 
which recognizes the already known influence 
of population trends. They aroject an increase 
from a headcount enrollment of 135,936 stu- 
dents in the fall of 1972 to betwe'^n 191,067 
and 208,410 students in the fall of 1982 for 
state-controlled institutions alone. When the 
private sector is included, the projection is be- 
tween 223,718 and 241,061 students by 1982 
compared to 165,146 students for all Virginia 
institutions in 1972. By the 1980s, however, 
a nongrowth situation for higher education will 
probably have been reached with the possibility 
of a subsequent period of moderately decreasing 
enroHments. (See graph. Table 1-A.) 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
these projections are predicated on a number of 
assumptions. Any major changes which would 
affect the validity of the assumptions could 
alter these projections considerably. It should 
also be noted that these projections should be 
considered as enrollment trends and should not 
be construed as actual absolute numbers. The 
primary purpose of the projections is their use 
as planning guides. They must be constantly 
reviewed in [ight of changing conditions. Of 
course, the earlier projections will have a greater 
degree of accuracy than those for later years in 
the projection period. 

A more detailed explanation of the state- 
wide projections for Virginia higher education 
and the manner in which they were developed 
is presented in the State Council report, Higher 
Education Enrollment and Projected Enrollment, 
1960-1982. 

The period of consolidation into which 
higher education is moving will be marked by 
rapidly increasing cost of h gher education and 
comes at a time when state legislatures across 
the nation are showing increased interest and 
concern over making higher education more 
accountable for its activities. It comes at a time 
of growing dissatisfaction with present methods 
of funding all postsecondary education and a 
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disinclination to increase the percentage of state 
general fund revenues appropriated for that 
purpose. Otiier significant factors which will 
significantly affect higher education are begin- 
ning to manifest thenriselies. The hitherto 
unquestioned assunnption that a college edu- 
cation is economically advantageous has at last 
been called into question. The need for college 
educated manpower is no longer as demonstrable 
as it once was. There is an increasing tendency 
to look for alternatives to colleges and univer- 
sities in seeking postsecondary education. Large 
corporations are assuming increased responsibility 
for the job preparation of their own employees. 
Proprietary institutions are capturing a greater 
portion of the postsecondary education market and 
federal policy appears to support their efforts. 

In summary, the pool of potential students 
will grow relatively slowly over the next decade 
and will then stabilize or decrease for another 
decade before beginning to grow once again. At 
the same time, large corporations and proprietary 
institutions have entered into competition with 
colleges and universities for a share of this pool. 

The implications of this situation for the 
institutions that make up Virginia's system of 
higher education can be succinctly summarized: 
proceed with caution. The collective enrollment 
of these institutions will grow between 55,000 
and 72,000 students during the coming decade, 
and some institutions must clearly add facilities 
and resources to handle the enrollment growth. 
But the facilities and additional resources must 
be targeted to the right institutions, at the right 
locations, and for the right academic programs. 
Dunng periods of rapid growth it is possible to 
compensate for overbuilding and excess re- 
sources simply by growing more rapidly. But 
this option will not be available during this 
decade or the next. 

Resources must be managed more effec- 
tively, and duplication of academic programs 
and facilities must be avoided wherever possible. 
More attention must be paid to determining the 
actual costs of various educational activities, 
and to measuring costs relative to benefits. 
Local, state, regional, and national manpower 
needs must be monitored closel and given 
careful consideration both in determining cur- 
ricula and in advising students. Wherever possible 
cooperative arrangements should be sought be- 



tween institutions and between states in order 
to avoid the unnecessary duplication of edu- 
cational resources and fac'lities. 

The institutional planning statements which 
are presented in this chapter of The Virginia 
Plan have been designed to fit within the con- 
text we have described. They are cautious and, 
on the whole, moderate. They indicate respon- 
sible patterns of growth and reflect an intention 
to remain as flexible as possible to meet the 
changing needs of the coming decade. In addition, 
they show proper concern for the preservation of 
institutional integrity and diversity. 

Several issues which are of considerable 
interest are not discussed in the institutional 
planning statements, but are discussed here 
because they have system-wide significance. 

The State Council of Higher Education 
rpcognizes that its judgments about these issues 
will be revised with the passage of time and the 
alteration of circumstances. For this reason. 
The Virginia Plan will be updated at least every 
two years, and the judgments will be modified as 
appropriate. 



VIRGINIA'S LAW SCHOOLS 

Presently there are two state-supported law 
schools in Virginia: the University of Virginia 
School of Law and the Marshall-Wythe School 
of Lav^ at The College of William and Mary. 
There are two private law schools: The T. C. 
Williams School of Law at the University of 
Richmond, and the Washington and Lee School 
of Law. At least two state-supported institutions 
of higher education, George Mason University 
and Virginia Commonwealth University, have 
expressed an interest in establish!: y an additional 
school. However, it is the judgment of the State 
Council of Higher Education that an additional 
law school is not needed in the Commonwealth 
in the foreseeable future. 

Virginia has the fourteenth largest pop- 
ulation among the 50 states. It is also fourteenth 
in the number of lawyers and twelfth in the 
number of law school graduates among the 
states (Table 2). 

Among the 14 states which are members 
of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
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TABLE 2 

STATES: POPULATION-LAWYER RATIO. 1970 



Stdte 


Population 


Nijnil)er of 
Lawyers 


Population 
Per Lawyer 


Rdnk in 


Cou n try 


Percentage 


Percentage Cfianyp 
1963-1970 


Populdtion 


Number ot 

L.WVV y ui b 


Of U.S. 
Population 


Of U.S. 
Lawyers 


Population 


Lawyers 


ALABAMA 


3,44'1,000 


3,537 


974 


21 


28 


1.70 


1.00 


2.08 


16,30 


ALASKA 


302,000 


466 


648 


51 


51 


.15 


.13 


11.03 


51.30 


ARIZONA 


1,772,000 


2,769 


640 


33 


31 


.87 


.78 


9.52 


24.00 


ARKANSAS 


1.923.000 


2,107 


913 


32 


35 


.95 


.59 


1.64 


9.34 


CALirORNIA 


19,963,000 


34.248 


583 


1 


2 


9.82 


9,64 


5.52 


20.53 


COLORADO 


2,207.000 


4,665 


473 


30 


24 


1.09 


1.31 


11.63 


16.56 


CONNECTICUT 


3.032.000 


5.583 


543 


24 


19 


1.49 


1.57 


5.46 


15.63 


DELAWARE 


548,000 


736 


745 


47 


48 


.27 


.21 


7.03 


19.96 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


757.000 


16,112 


47 


4 1 


6 


,37 


4.54 


6.31 


1 1.46 


FLORir3A 


6.789.000 


11,510 


590 


9 


1 1 


3.34 


3.24 


M.21 


20.53 


GEORGIA 


4.590,000 


6,140 


748 


1 5 


16 


2.26 


1.73 


2.94 


12.37 


HAWAII 


770,000 


906 


850 


40 


42 


.38 


.26 


7.24 


36.65 


IDAHO 


713,000 


848 


841 


43 


43 


.35 


.24 


2.74 


10.27 


ILLINOIS 


1 1,114,000 


22,036 


504 


5 


3 


5.47 


6.20 


3.66 


8.49 


INDIANA 


5,194,000 


5,778 


899 


1 1 


18 


2.56 


1.63 


5.G1 


10.98 


IOWA 


2,825,000 


4,020 


703 


25 


26 


1 .39 


1.13 


2.84 


5.51 


KANSAS 


2,249,000 


3,458 


650 


28 


29 


1.11 


.97 


.04 


1 1 .04 


KENTUCKY 


3,219,000 


3,875 


831 


23 


27 


1.58 


1.00 


1.13 


9.00 


LOUISIANA 


3,643.000 


5,502 


662 


20 


20 


1.79 


1.55 


1.1 1 


14.03 


MAINE 


994.000 


1,130 


880 


38 


40 


.49 


.32 


1.12 


10.78 


MARYLAND 


3,922,000 


7,447 


527 


18 


13 


1,93 


2.10 


8.55 


15.20 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6,689,000 


12.905 


518 


10 


8 


3.29 


3.63 


24.26 


13.66 


MICHIGAN 


8,875,000 


11,753 


755 


7 


10 


4.37 


3,31 


5.98 


14.98 


MINNESOTA 


3,805.000 


5,844 


651 


1 9 


1 7 


1.87 


1.64 


6.40 


12.64 


MISSISSIPPI 


2.217,000 


2,766 


802 


29 


32 


1.09 


.78 


4.73 


10.41 


MISSOURI 


4,677.000 


7,962 


587 


13 


12 


2.30 


2.24 


3.75 


3.51 


MONTANA 


694,000 


1.072 


6^7 


44 


41 


.34 


.30 


1.14 


10.51 


NEBRASKA 


1,484,000 


2,679 


554 


35 


33 


.73 


.75 


3.85 


6.09 


NEVADA 


489,000 


773 


633 


48 


47 


.24 


.22 


7.71 


27.13 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


738,000 


823 


897 


42 


45 


.36 


.23 


8.37 


1 7.57 


NEW JERSEY 


7,168,000 


1 1 .999 


579 


8 


9 


3.53 


3.38 


3.91 


14.29 


NEW MEXICO 


1,016,000 


1.319 


770 


37 


39 


.50 


,37 


5.87 


14.49 


NEW YORK 


18,191,000 


55,946 


325 


2 


1 


8.95 


1 5.75 


.37 


7. 18 


NORTH CAROLINA 


5.082.000 


4,638 


1,095 


12 


25 


2.50 


1 .31 


1.64 


8.38 


NORTH DAKOTA 


618.000 


809 


764 


46 


46 


.30 


.23 


4.92 


8.59 


OHIO 


10.652.000 


17.001 


627 


6 


5 


5.24 


4.79 


3.37 


8.25 


OKLAHOMA 


2,559,000 


5,056 


503 


27 


22 


1.26 


1.42 


4.11 


4.14 


OREGON 


2,081,000 


3,207 


611 


31 


30 


1.02 


.90 


6.45 


12.72 


PE NNSYLVANIA 


1 1,794,000 


14,418 


818 


3 


7 


5.80 


4.06 


1.83 


11.64 




Qcin nnn 
y au.uuu 


1 3gQ 


683 


39 


37 


.47 


.39 


5.79 


14.78 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


2.591,000 


2.379 


1.089 


26 


34 


1.28 


.67 


.19 


13.61 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


666.000 


826 


808 


45 


44 


.33 


.23 


2.35 


10.87 


TENNESSEE 


3,92^,000 


5.184 


757 


17 


21 


1.93 


1.46 


1.06 


8.65 


TEXAS 


1 1,197,000 


19,074 


587 


4 


4 


5.51 


5.37 


4.14 


16.78 


UTAH 


1.059,000 


1,367 


775 


36 


38 


.52 


.38 


5.06 


8.40 


VERMONT 


445,000 


611 


728 


49 


49 


.22 


.17 


9.88 


19.10 


VIRGINIA 


4,648.000 


6.893 


674 


14 


14 


2.29 


1.94 


3.12 


18.86 


WASHINGTON 


3.409.000 


4.671 


730 


22 


23 


1.68 


1,32 


13.40 


14.37 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,744,000 


1,820 


958 


34 


36 


.86 


.51 


2.79 


3.05 


WISCONSIN 


4,418,000 


6.697 


660 


16 


15 


2.17 


1.88 


6.18 


7.37 


WYOMING 


332.000 


475 


699 


50 


50 


.16 


.13 


9.12 


2.81 



Source: American Bar Foundation. The 1971 LJivyer Statistica/ Report, p. 26. 



Virginia ranks fifth in the population-lawyer 
ratio (Table 3). 

Compared to the ten states nearest to it in 
population, Virginia ranks seventh in population- 
lawyer ratio, as shown by Table 4. 

The Virginia State Bar has grown signifi- 
cantly in the past few years. In 1971 Virginia 
law schools graduated 375 persons, but 516 
were admitted to the Bar. Membership in the 
Bar now exceeds 9,500 and may exceed 10,000 
by 1975. The increase in the size of the State 
Bar has made it tenth in size among state bars 
in the United States. 

Looking beyond Virginia itself, a survey 
of regional and national lawyer manpower and 
education revealed four major factors: (1) A 
much larger number of persons are seeking legal 
education (60,000) than law schools can accom- 
modate (40,000). (2) However, there is now an 
employers' market for lawyers; the supply 
exceeds the demand. (3) Furthermore, the U. S. 
Department of Labor projects that by 1980 the 
annual number of law school graduates (30,000) 
will be more than double the annual requirement 
for new lawyers and replacements (14,500). 
(4) As potential law students become aware of 
the first three factors, there appears to be a 



slowing in the rate of increased applications to 
law schools. 

A special study commissioned by the 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
recently encouraged strengthening and expanding 
existing law schools, rather than establishing 
new ones. The American Bar Association's Task 
Force on Professional Utilization supports this 
position. 

Due to increasing numbers of qualified 
applicants, both the state-supported and private 
law schools are expanding their enrollments or 
increasing the number of Virginians admitted 
to their entering classes each year (Table 5). The 
University of Virginia now has a ratio of Vir- 
ginians to non-Virginians of 60:40. It will en- 
large its entering class from 310 to 360 by 1975 
and has requested an addition to the law school 
which will enable it to admit 410 students each 
year by 1980. 

The College of William and Mary has an 
in-state to out-of-state ratio of 70:30 in its 
entering class, and has requested a new law build- 
ing which will enable it to increase the size of its 
entering class from 1 50 to 200 before 1 980. I n 
the private sector. The T. C. Williams School of 
Law will maintain its 70/30 ratio of Virginians 



TABLE 3 

SREB STATES: POPULATION-LAWYER RANK, 197^ 



State 


Population Rank 


Lawyer Rank 


Population Per 
Lawyer 


MARYLAND 


18 


13 


527 


TEXAS 


4 


4 


587 


FLORIDA 


9 


11 


590 


LOUISIANA 


20 


20 


662 


VIRGliSIIA 


14 


14 


674 


GEORGIA 


15 


16 


748 


TENNESSEE 


17 


21 


757 


MISSISSIPPI 


29 


32 


802 


KENTUCKY 


23 


27 


831 


ARKANSAS 


32 


35 


913 


WEST VIRGINIA 


34 


36 


958 


ALABAMA 


21 


28 


974 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


26 


34 


1,089 


NORTH CAROLINA 


12 


25 


1,095 
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TABLE 4 

POPULATION-LAWYER RANK: 1970 
VIRGINIA AND TEN STATES NEAREST IN POPULATION 



State 


Population Rank 


Lawyer Rank 


Population per 
Lawyer 


MASSACHUSETTS 


10 


8 


518 


MARYLAND 


18 


13 


527 


MISSOURI 


13 


12 


587 


FLORIDA 


9 


11 


590 


MINNESOTA 


19 


17 


651 


WISCONSIN 


16 


15 


660 


VIRGINIA 


14 


14 


674 


GEORGIA 


15 


16 


748 


TENNESSEE 


17 


21 


757 


INDIANA 


1 1 


18 


899 


NORTH CAROLINA 


12 


25 


1,095 



to non-Virginians but has increased the size of its 
entering class from 1 10 to 150. The Washington 
and Lee School of Law will increase the size of 
its entering class from 80 to 1 20 when new facil- 
ities are completed in 1975. 

The University of Richmond is presently 
studying the feasibility of establishing an evening 
division of its law school. The report commis- 
sioned by SR EB encouraged the creation of part- 
time law programs in the South, but emphasized 
that such program? should be initiated only in 
conjunction with full-time programs. Nationally, 



however, there has been a decline in the number 
of part-time programs largely because of higher 
costs and attrition rates. In 1971-72, part-time 
programs accounted for only 212 of 22,579 LLB 
or JD degrees. 

In summary, then, there is no market need 
for additional lawyers. There is, however, con- 
siderable student demand for legal education, 
although the rate of increase in this demand 
appears to be si owing. The projected expansion 
of Virginia's two state-supported and two private 
law schools will provide an additional 130 places 



TABLES 

VIRGINIA LAW SCHOOL ADMISSIOIMS-1972, 1975, 1980 



School 


Actual, 1972 


Projected, 1975 


Projected, 1980 


University of Virginia 


310 


360 


410 


The College of William 








and Mary 


150 


150 


200 


University of Richmond 


110 


150 


150 


Washington and 








Lee University 


80 


120 


120 


TOTAL 


650 


780 


880 
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in the entering classes by 1975 and 230 by 19S0. 
This expansion is more than adequate to meet 
student demand, considering that there is a man- 
power surplus in the profession. In terms of 
numbers of students served, this expansion is 
tantamount to the establishment of an additional 
law school in the Commonwealth, in terms of 
cost, it is a far less expensive alternative. 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATION 

In 1972, the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation began planning for a comprehensive study 
of health professions manpower in Virginia. Its 
action grew out of concern that existing manpower 
was being used inefficiently and that programs in 
the state-supported institutions which prepare 
persons for the hea!th professions were developing 
without any comprehensive and long-range edu- 
cation plan. 

The 1973 General Assembly appropriated 
funds to support the study during the present 
1973-74 year. The study is now under way, and 
includes plans to build a health professions man- 
power data base, which can be updated periodically 
to provide continuous monitoring of supply and 
demand. The completion of the study, including 
the construction of the data base and a system 
within which it can be used, will take approxi- 
mately two years. The data base and its accom- 
panying system will be used to build an edu- 
cational master plan for the health professions 
and occupations. 

During the next two-year period, therefore, 
the development of academic programs in the 
health professions should be extremely limited. 
The data being collected and analyzed at this 
time will give a much surer sense of how many 
additional programs are needed, what kind they 
should be, and where and when they should be 
initiated. 

This general proscription applies to the 
entire range of health programs from the 
community college level to medical schools. It 
is at this time by no means clear that Virginia 
needs either more dental technologists or more 
physicians. Programs in the health professions 
are extremely expensive to initiate and to operate; 
under Virginia's present tuition structure, stu- 



dents bear only a small fraction of this cost. The 
decision to establish such programs should depend 
entirely on demonstrable manpower need. 

The Eastern Virginia Medical School (EVMS), 
an independent institution, admitted its first 
class of students in the fall of 1973. Eastern Vir- 
ginia is the Commonwealth's third medical 
school. It is actively seeking research and teach- 
ing affiliations which will strengthen it as an 
institution and make available resources which 
it requires. The State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation and both state-supported and private 
institutions throughout the State will cooperate 
with EVMS in this effort. A consortium of 
higher education institutions and hospitals, 
mostly but not exclusively in the Tidewater 
region, would lend academic and research sup- 
port to EVMS during its initial years of operation. 
No need is foreseen for Virginia to have a third 
state-supported medical school. Therefore, no 
increase in the amount of per-student support 
now provided to EVMS by the State is recom- 
mended-with the possible exception of in- 
creases tied directly to inflationary pressures. 
The consortium arrangement, with contracts for 
services, remains the best approach for State 
assistance to EVMS. 



LIBRARY SCIENCE 

In 1971 the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation submitted a study of library education 
in Virginia to the Governor and the General 
Assembly. The study found that Virginia was 
an importer of trained librarians but that the 
present need for librarians in the State appeared 
limited. Despite some demand by Virginia 
citizens for graduate library education, the 
report recommended against establishing a grad- 
uate program in library science in Virginia, 
advocating instead contractual agreements 
through the Southern Regional Education Board 
with existing accredited library schools. 

There are two kinds of demand for graduate 
library study. One comes primarily from public 
school librarians who are seeking to advance 
their professional knowledge and to receive 
advanced degrees in library services. For this 
purpose, Virginia does not need an accredited 
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school of library science. The other is from 
persons seeking enniployment in higher education 
or public libraries, or some public schools, which 
require an advanced degree from an accredited 
school of library science. 

The first demand can be met by the creation 
of a master's of education program in library 
services. The second can be met either by 
contractual agreements with accredited schools 
of library science outside Virginia or by the 
establishment of an accredited school of library 
science within the State. In view of limited 
manpower needs, the first option is clearly pref- 
erable. 



DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

At present, five state-supported institutions 
are authorized to confer doctoral degrees: Old 
Dominion University, University of Virginia, 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, and 
The College of William and Mary. It is possible 
that George Mason University will become a 
sixth doctoral degree granting institution as it 
grows over the next decade to become a major 
regional university. 

Of the five institutions which grant doctoral 
degrees, two (the University of Virginia and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity) are comprehensive universities which 
offer a wide variety of doctoral programs {Table 6). 
The remaining three institutions offer limited 



numbers of programs in f ields which serve 
their geographic regions or in fields in which 
they happen to have unique resources. 

In total, 130 doctoral programs are offered 
in Virginia. Of these, the majority (58 percent) 
are offered in three discipline areas: education, 
engineering, and biological sciences. Table 7 
shows the distribution of the 130 programs. 



TABLE 7 



Discipline Areas 


Doctoral Programs 


Education 


OQ 
ZO 


Biological Sciences 


0>f 

^4 


Engineering 


24 


Physical Science 


12 


Social Sciences 


8 


Agriculture and Natural 




Resources 


7 


Business and Management 


6 


Foreign Languages 


5 


Mathematics 


4 


Health Professions 


3 


Letters 


2 


Psychology 


2 


Computer and Information 




Sciences 




Fine and Applied Sciences 




Home Economics 




Law 




Interdisciplinary Studies 





TABLE 6 



Institution 


Number of 
Doctoral Programs 


University of Virginia 


61 


Virginia Polytechnic 




Institute and State 




University 


43 


Virginia Commonwealth 




University 


U 


The College of William 




and Mary 


7 


Old Dominion University 


5 



It is clear that Virginia's doctoral programs 
have a heavy technical and professional emphasis. 
Of 130 degree programs, 108 (83 percent) are in 
technical and professional disciplines, while only 
22 (17 percent) are in the arts and humanities 
and social sciences. Even more striking is the 
fact that only ten doctoral programs are in tradi- 
tional arts and humanities areas: foreign lan- 
guages (five), history (two), philosophy (one), 
English literature (one), and art history (one). 

It can be seen that, in its support of doctoral 
education, Virginia has been both pragmatic and 
oriented toward manpower needs, although this 
posture is one which has been assumed with 
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little coherent system-wide planning. In the 
future, the challenge will be to assess the produc- 
tivity of existing doctoral programs and, if their 
productivity is below standards set by the State 
Council of Higher Education, to determine 
whether manpower needs still exist to justify 
continuing them. 

The State Council of Higher Education has 
undertaken a study of degree program produc- 
tivity and will update its study at least every 
two years. At this time there appears to be limited 
need for additional doctoral programs. The 
growth rate of graduate enrollment will level off 
by 1982 and doctoral enrollment may not justify 
the addition of new degree programs without the 
elimination of selected low productivity programs. 



INNOVATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The kind of residential graduate and under- 
graduate instruction that continues to dominate 
American higher education is almost 100 years 
old. Patterns of non-residential graduate and 
undergraduate education date back more than 40 
years and have not changed substantially since 
their inception. 

As the kinds of people who use higher edu- 
cation services change, however, the traditional 
packages in which these services are offered must 
also change. If the student body is no longer 
made up of people almost entirely between the 
ages of 18 and 21, it will not be residential and 
will require different kinds of social and support 
services. If it is not primarily middle class, it will 
have different aspirations and values and will 
require different kinds of programs. If it comes 
to the institution in search of credentials rather 
than education, these credentials must be pro- 
vided and the traditional values of the liberal arts 
and sciences must be conveyed obliquely. 

In all of this, clearly what is demanded is 
far-ranging innovation. The consumers of 
higher education are changing; the methods and 
procedures to produce the product must change 
to meet their demands. 

During the coming decade, as Virginia's 
higher education system consolidates and 
prepares itself for a period of nongrowth, both 
the institutions and the State Council of Higher 
Education will have to examine carefully the 



viability of both traditional academic disciplines 
and majors and the procedures by which higher 
education is delivered. Equivalency testing, 
abbreviated degree programs, academic credit 
for work experience, credit for educational ex- 
periences which have in the past been non-credit, 
off-campus and no-campus study, around-the- 
clock course offerings, accelerated programs for 
outstanding high school students—all of these and 
others will be seriously considered and, if appro- 
priate, introduced into higher education in Vir- 
ginia. 

At the present time, however, the issue is not 
so much that appropriate modes of innovation 
must be found as it is that a willingness to support 
innovation must be engendered within the higher 
education community, and within the General 
Assembly, which can appropriate "seed money" to 
make innovation possible. Without this, changes 
introduced are apt to be wooden, lifeless, and 
as unsuited to the needs of the next 20 years as 
are the present curriculum and delivery systems. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION CONSORTIA 

Regional consortia for continuing higher 
education which involve both pubiic and private 
Virginia institutions of higher education will exist 
in all regions of the State by the end of 1974. 
These consortia will be established under authority 
granted to the State Council of Higher Education 
by the Virginia General Assembly in 1973. The 
general purpose of the regional consortia is to 
promote cooperation and coordination of effort 
among the state-supported and private institutions 
of higher education engaged in continuing edu- 
cation. 

The consortia are a promising device for 
cooperation and coordination, but their mission 
must be expanded if they are to be effective during 
the coming decade. As the number of students 
from the 18 to 21 year-old population declines, 
higher education enrollments will consist increas- 
ingly of persons who have traditionally been con- 
sidered customers for "continuing education," 
Their presence as students enrolled at the insti- 
tutions will cause the institutions to take steps 
which will accommodate men and women who 
hold full-time jobs and attend college part-time. 
Teaching days will be extended so that courses 
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and entire degree programs will be available during 
the evening; equivalency testing will become a 
more generally accepted way of earning academic 
c;^dit; courses and whole degree programs will be 
offered off campus. 

As these changes occur, the area generally 
considered "continuing education" (evening or 
off -campus study for part-time students) will 
lose its second-class status and become a part of 
the standard higher education curriculum. For 
this reason the regional consortia designed for 
continuing education will be concerned with 
higher education in general. They will continue 
to coordinate and promote cooperation between 
institutions of higher education, but their primary 
task should be the development of new ways in 
which higher education can be made available to 
citizens of all ages and walks of life. 



VETERINARY MEDICINE 

During the past decade, there have been 
numerous expressions of need for the expansion 
of veterinary education. Several national investi- 
gations have been conducted, and studies have 
also been made by the Southern Regional 
Education Board (1971, 1973). Within the 
past several years, there have also been studies 
in Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In 1972-73, there were 18 colleges of 
veterinary medicine in the United States. 
Four of those colleges were situated in Alabama 
(Auburn and Tuskegee), Georgia (University of 
Georgia) and Texas (Texas A&M). Louisiana 
will open a new school in January, 1974, and 
Florida will open a new school in 1975. Funds 
for a school of veterinary medicine are avail- 
able in Mississippi and a legislative commission 
has recommended favorably. Additionally, 
legislative commissions in Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia also have made recommendations 
favoring the establishment of new veterinary 
medicine schools. 

Virginia presently has contracts with 
the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
for veterinary training at the University of 
Georgia (15 entering spaces), and at Tuskegee 



Institute (tliree entering spaces); and outside SREB 
with Ohio State University (three entering spaces). 
Additional spaces should be available at the 
University of Florida and at Louisiana State 
University. The Southern Regional Education 
Board encourages this action, and member 
states have agreed to reserve spaces for contract 
students. 

Current contracts provide spaces for 21 
entering students at annual costs ranging from 
$3,600-$5,000 per student. Annual operating 
costs for a new college of veterinary medicine 
would range from $2.5-3.5 million. Construc- 
tion and fixed equipment costs would be 
SI 8-24 million. Contractual arrangements 
by-passing construction costs for one-half 
($1.5 million) of the estimated annual 
operating cost ($3 million) could secure 
places for approximately 60 entering Vir- 
ginians, even if the contract fee were $7,000 
per year for each student. 

While there is, at present, reported to be 
some sentiment in the Georgia legislature to 
restrict or eliminate regional contracts, restrictive 
action has not been taken. Two years' notice 
must be given before a contract is terminated, 
so Virginia is at least assured of places at the 
University of Georgia until 1975, plus addi- 
tional spaces in Florida and Louisiana. 

The American Veterinary Medicine 
Association estimates that there are now 28,300 
active veterinarians in the United States. 
Employment in 1968 was approximately 
24,000 and projected requirements for 1980 
are 34,000, according to th3 U. S. Department 
of Labor. Through growth and replacements 
there will be an average of 1,400 openings for 
employment each year during the 1970s, 
according to the Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The AVMA estimates, 
however, that approximately 40,000 veteri- 
narians will be needed by 1980. Thus, there 
is a discrepancy of 6,000 between the two 
projections. Based upon current projected 
output of graduates, including new schools in 
Florida and Louisiana, there will be about 
32,361 veterinarians available in 1980, This 
number falls below either projection. 

However, from 1960 to 1970, there was 
a 50 percent increase in the number of new 
veterinarians graduated. Based on the output 
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of established schools and those newly authorized, 
the national veterinarian/population ratio will 
increase from 12.5 to 15.9 per 100,000 be- 
tween 1970 and 1980. The point in question 
is what ratio is desirable. A. U. S. Senate study 
committee, in 1961, and the National Academy 
of Sciences, in 1972, indicated a desirable 
ratio of approximately 17/18 veterinarians 
per 100,000 population. 

This ratio reflects the anticipated growth 
in small animal private practice as the number 
of pets and companion animals increases, and 
as the level of owner care increases. Veterinary 
service to companion animals is of major and 
growing concern to the veterinary profession. 
The growth in the number of pets or 
companion animals is reflected in the 
tremendous increase in retail sales of pet food, 
which now exceed the sales of human baby 
food. 

The distribution of graduates into 
government work or into private practice, 
the choices between large {mostly food) 
and small (mostly companion) animal practice 
is also an important factor. The present ten- 
dency seems to be toward small animal practice. 
If Virginia needs large animal veterinarians, 
incentives should be created to encourage 
that type of practice. The growth in the 
training and use of veterinary assistants or 
animal technicians, and the way in which the 
delivery of animal health care is organized 
and structured must also ix considered. 

The role of the federal government in 
supporting veterinary medical education is 
presently uncertain. Institutions and schools 
cannot make commitments for expansion that 
depend upon federal assistance. The current 



grant program may be terminated in 1974 
if the budget now pending before Congress 
is passed. This action is based on the 
judgment of the executive branch of the 
federal government that thene is no longer 
a shortage of veterinarians. 

The cost of veterinary medical education 
is very high in terms of personal and public 
funds, as well as student time and effort. There- 
fore, the State Council of Higher Education 
believes that the enrollment capacity of 
schools of veterinary medicine should be 
related as closely as possible to manpower 
needs. The pressure to over-expand capacity 
should be resisted. 

The establishment of new schools in 
Florida and Louisiana appears desirable to 
meet regional manpower requirements. But 
certainly, three more new schools (Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Virginia) are not 
needed for the South. 

Virginia, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
should cooperate with SREB to study the 
effects of the two new veterinary schools 
and to evaluate fv^Mher manpower projections. 
Virginia should encourage the creation of an 
interstate study commission to determine 
where, if at all, another school of veterinary 
medicine should be established. Virginia, in 
the meantime, should not appropriate any 
funds, including planning funds, for a school. 

If such a study indicates a need for a new 
school of veterinary medicine for the region, 
the Councr* believes that Virginia is ideally 
located for it. If a new school were to be 
constructed in Virginia, the Council believes 
that it should be regional in mission and 
should guarantee spaces to other SREB states. 
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Ifistitutional Planning Statements 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



, Four-Year Colleges and Universities 



Four-Year Colleges and Universities 



1 Chrlitophar Nawpori Coll«o« of Th« CoU*o« of WItllam and M»rf, Newport Ntwt 

2 Clinch V«ll«y Collapa of th« Unlv«r»ltY of VlrglnU. Vk;ls« 

3 Georpe Maton Unlvtrtftv, Fairfax 

4 Loogwood Collaaa, Parmvliie 

5 Madifton Coltaga, Hart Itonburg 

6 Mnry Waihlnston Coltao«. Fradarlcksburg 

7 f^orfolK Stata CoMaoa, Norfolk 

8 Old Dominion UnlvanJty, Norfolk 

9 RadforU Coiloga, Radford 

10 Unlvarilty of Virginia, Charlonatvllla 

11 Virginia Commonwaalth UnlvcrtHv, Richmond 

12 Virginia Milliary Jnitituta, Lanlngton 

13 Virginia Polytechnic " .^Jtuia anfl Star* UnlvaraJtV, Blacka^urff 

14 Virginia Stata ColUi^. Patartburg 

15 Tha Collaga of William and Mary, Wllllamtburg 

A Community and Two-Year Branch Colleges 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



2B 
29 
30 
31 



32 



33 
34 

39 



36 
37 
38 
39 



Biua Ridga CommunlTy Coriaga, Wayart Cava 

Central Virginia Commurltv Collaga. Lynchburg 

Oabntir S. Lancaitar Communftv Colfaga, Clifton Farg* 

Oanvilla Community Collaga, OanvlJle 

Eatttrn Shore Communiry Collao«. Wallop* Island 

Garmanna Community Collaga, Fradarlcktburg 

J, Sargaant Raynold* Community CoUaga. Richmond 

John Tvl*f Community CoUaga, Ch#«tar 

Lord Fairfax Community Collaga, MIddlatown 

Mountain Empira Comrvmnlty Collaga, Big Stona Gap 

•Maw RIvar Community Coliaga, Dublin 

Noftha»n Virginia Community Collaga 

Alaxandria 

Annandala 

Loudoun 

Manaisat 

Woodbrldga 
Patrick Hanry Community Collage, MartlntvUla 
Paul 0. Camp Community Collaga. Franklin 
Pjadmont Virginia Community Collaga, Charlottatvllla 
rt*ppahannock Com -nunlty Collaga 

(a) Wart.lw 

(b) Glan-ii 
Scuthtltia Virginia Commur^lty Collaga 

(a) Chrlttanna Campui-A'barta 

ib) John Danlal Campu,_Kay<vill i 
Southw««t VJrgSnIa Con»mun!t/ Collag*. RIchlanda 
Thomai Na ton Community Collaga. Hampton 
T<dawfiter Community Collaga 

(a) Fra Jerick Camput-Pommouth 

(b) Virginia Baach Camput-Camp PancElaton 

(c) ChafBPaaka Campui-Chesapaaka 
Virginia Highlands Community Collaga, Abingdon 
Sfiroinia yvaatarn Community Collaga, Roanok* 
Wythavhia Community Collaga, Wythavllla 
Richard Biand Collaga of Tha Collaga of 

Wllltam and Mary, Patartburg ^ 



40 Avaratt Collaga. DanvlUa 

4t Brldgai^atar Collaga, Bridgewatar 

42 Eattarn Mannonita Collaga, Harrltonbuffii 

43 Emory snd Hanry Collaga, Emory 

44 Hampdan-Sydnay Collaga, Hampdan'Sydnay 

45 Hampton Inttltuta, Hampton 

46 Holllns Collaga, Hottlnt Collaga 

47 * Initltuta of Taxttia Tachnoloyy. Charlottfttvttta 
4B Lynchburg Collaga, Lynchburg 

49 Mary Baldwin Collago^ Staunton 

50 Marymount Coiloga of Virginia, Afllni^ton 

51 ♦ Pra»bytarl«n School of Christian Education* Richmond 

52 • Protaftant Epitcopaf Thaologlcal Samlnary tn Virginia, Afaxandrl 

53 Renriolph-Mocon College, Athland 

54 Randolph-Macon Woman'* Collaga, Lynchburg 
SB Roanoka Collaga. Salem 

56 Saint Paul'a College, Lavvrencavllla 

57 Shanandooh Collaga ar>d Conaarvatory of Mualo, Wlnchaaoar 
5B Stratford Collaga, Oanvilla 

59 Sweat Briar Collaga, Sweet Briar 

60 • Union ThaotoyJcal Seminary In Virginia, Richmond 

61 Unlvaralty of Richmond, Richmond 

62 Virginia Intermont College, Briatol 

63 Virginia Union Unlvartlty. Richmond 

64 Virginia Wa«layan Collage. Norfolk 

65 fcVaahtnuton end Lea Unlvaralty, Lexington 



O Two-Year Colleges 



67 
63 
69 
70 



Bluefiald Collaga, Btueftald 
Forrum Coftoga, Farrum 

Southern Semlnery Junior Coliega, Suana Vitta 
Sullint Collage, Brittol 
VIrglnle College, Lynchburg 



ln«tlTutlor>« not currency memberv of tha 
Council of Independent Coll*gaa In Vfrglnle 
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Planning Statements of Virginia's 
Public Institutions 



Planning statements for Virginia's state-supported institutions of higher 
education are an essential component of The Virginia Plan, In preparing them, 
the State Council of Higher Education worked closely with the presidents and 
other principal administrators of the institutions to integrate the proposed 
institutional plans into a comprehensive plan for higher education in Virginia. 

Each statement has been written to include comparable information. It is 
then organized into three divisions. The first division of each statement is descrip- 
tive, referring briefly to the institution's history and geographical setting and 
including other general information. 

The second division describes the institution in more detail and sum- 
marizes its future plans. The "type of institution" is identified, and the extent 
to which it is involved in each of higher education's principal functions (instruc- 
tion, research, and public service) is discussed. In reading this section it will be 
useful to have the following definitions: 

Departmental Research is related to the instructional duties and profes- 
sional development of the faculty (for example, the preparation of 
lectures or scholarly papers); 

Organized Research includes research which is done by a formal research 
organization (a research bureau, institution, experiment station, etc.) 
and individual or project research nornnally managed within the aca- 
demic departments; 

Sponsored Research supported by a funding source is outside the 
institution (for example, under federal contract). 

The second division also includes a chart, by degree level, of academic work 
offered by the institution. The composite does not list each academic program 
separately. The programs are summarized according to "discipline division 
areas," a standardized method of presentation which is used by all colleges and 
universities in the United States. This chart, along with the discussion of areas 
of institutional emphasis or uniqueness, indicates the academic areas which will 
receive increased emphasis. 

Finally, this division identifies a nunnber of other factors which are impor- 
tant to planning. Many of these are institutional characteristics, such as student 
distribution; some are peculiarities of institutional governance; and still others 
involve the institution's proposed plans. 

The third division of each planning statement is the institution's pro- 
jected on-campus enrollment through 1982. These projections were derived 
in close cooperation with the institutions and are the result of an extensive 
Council of Higher Education analysis involving demographic data, rates of college 
attendance, availability of programs and facilities, and other variables. 

During the process of formulating the planning statements, each state- 
supported institution adopted or reaffirmed "affirmative action" statements 
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pledging to recruit and admit as students women and individuals from minority 
groups. The institutions further agreed to attempt in good faith to employ 
women and individuals from minority groups as teachers and administrators. 

Because of the critical importsnce of these planning statements, each indi- 
vidual institutional statement has been formally approved by both the respective 
institution and the State Council of Higher Education. 

The institutions are arranged in the following order: 

Comprehensive doctoral granting institutions with significant emphasis 
on research: 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Doctoral granting institutions with limited emphasis on doctoral 
programs: 

Old Dominion University 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
The College of William and Mary 

Comprehensive colleges: 

Christopher Newport College 
George Mason University 
Longwood College 
Madison College 
Norfolk State College 
Radford College 
Virginia State College 

Liberal arts colleges: 

Clinch Valley College 
Mary Washington College 

Specific purpose institution: 
Virginia Military Institute 

Two-year community colleges: 

Virginia Community College System 

Two-year branch college: 
Richard Bland College 
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University of Virginia 

Charlottesville 



The University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson in 1819, is a 
major comprehensive state university of national character and stature. It is 
a co-educational institution with a substantial majority of its students enrolled 
full-time and a large number living on campus. There is also a large school of 
continuing education providing courses for part-time students in over 100 
locations throughout the State. The University offers bachelors', masters', and 
doctoral degrees in arts and sciences, education and engineering; bachelors' and 
masters' degrees in architecture, architectural history, landscape architecture, 
city planning, commerce, and nursing; masters' and doctoral degrees in busi- 
ness administration; and first professional, masters' and doctoral degrees in law 
and medicine. 



Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION-lhe University of Virginia is a doctoral-granting 
institution placing significant emphasis on research. 

EXTENT OF IN VOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERV/CE-As a comprehensive university, the University of Virginia 
has a major connmitment to each of the three functions of instruction, research, 
and public service. It emphasizes achieving instruction of the highest quality. 
Consistent with its responsibility for providing graduate and professional edu- 
cation, the University is engaged in departmental, organized and sponsored 
research. An extensive program of public service is conducted by most divisions 
of the University, and especially by its School of Continuing Education. The 
University will serve as the focal institution for the Regional Consortium for 
Continuing Higher Education in the Central Virginia area. 

The University's long-range plans propose the development of doctoral 
programs in architecture and environmental design and also in nursing. The 
University already has planning approval for advanced certificate programs in 
higher education, special education, educational psychology, counseling, 
administration and supervision, and curriculum. The institution will coordinate 
its request for new programs with those offered by the State's other compre- 
hensive university, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, in order 
for the institutions' programs to be complementary and the diversity of the 
institutions maintained. 

AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS OR UNIQUENESS-The University 
currently has recognized strength in all its educational programs. Its present 
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TABLE 8 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by the University of Virginia 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Architecture and 














Environmental Design 




X 




X 






Area Studies 




X 










Biological Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Business and Management 




X 




X 




X 


Computer and Information 














Sciences 








X 




X 


Education 




X 








Y 


Engineering 




X 




X 




X 


Fine and Applied Arts 




Y 
A 




X 




X 


Foreign Languages 




X 




X 




X 


Health Prnf PQtrinnQ 




X 


X 


X 




X 


Law 






X 


X 




X 


Letters 




X 




X 




X 


Mathematics^ 




X 




X 




X 


Physical Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Psychology 




X 




X 




X 


Public Affairs and 














Services 








X 






Social Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Interdisciplinary Studies 




X 




X 




X 



standing and its plans for the future attest to the continued excellence of the 
institution and to its constant pursuit of quality in all areas of its endeavor. 

The University has a long tradition of excellence in its undergraduate 
liberal arts and sciences programs. Its complementary graduate and professional 
programs, representing the highest resident enrollments in Virginia, provide an 
academic climate for interchange and cooperation that is unique in Virginia. 

OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-Because the University is an institution of 
national character and stature, it has always attracted a substantial enrollment 
of out-of-state students. The University intends to continue to do so, but its 
policy is to admit all qualified Virginians who apply. The proportion of out-of- 
state students in its total enrollment may decline somewhat if the number of 
applications for admission from qualified Virginians rises further. 
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As an institution primarily for full-time students, it provides on-campus 
housing for approximately 30 percent of its student body. The University does 
not expect the proportion of part-time students or those living in University 
housing to change significantly in the next decade. Approximately one-third 
of the University's enrollment is female, a proportion which will probably 
increase in the future. 



Table 9 

Projected Enrollment of the University of Virginia 



Fall of 




First Professional 


Graduate 


Total 






Law 


Medicine 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTiH 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


8,204 


8,586 


885 


883 


421 


421 


3,397 


2,856 


12,907 


12,746 


1974 


8,938 


9,302 


1,015 


1,052 


500 


500 


3,587 


3,082 


14,040 


13,936 


1976 


9,598 


9,956 


1,080 


1,119 


500 


500 


3,842 


3,386 


15,500 


14,941 


1978 


9,833 


10,195 


1,140 


1,181 


500 


500 


4,047 


3,608 


15,500 


15,464 


1980 


10,057 


10,422 


1,200 


1,243 


500 


500 


4,263 


3,836 


16,000 


15,981 


1982 


9,972 


10,339 


1,200 


1,243 


500 


500 


4,248 


3,824 


15,900 


15,886 



Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 

Blacksburg 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univcisity, Virginia's first land- 
grant institution, was founded in 1872 as Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Blacksburg. It is emerging as a major, comprehensive state university 
of national character and reputation. It is a co-educational, primarily full-time 
institution with the majority of its students living on campus. The University 
offers bachelors', masters' and doctoral degrees in the arts and sciences, agri- 
culture, engineering, architecture, business, education, forestry and wildlife, 
and home economics. 



Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUT!ON-lh\s institution is a doctoral-granting institution 
placing significant emphasis on research. 
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EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-fKs a major and comprehensive state university, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University maintains an extensive commitment 
to each of the three major functions of instruction, research, and public service. 
The University considers them to be complementary, integrated, and of equal 
importance. Emphasis is placed on achieving the highest quality instruction at 
the qraduate and undergraduate levels. In concert with its role in providing 
graduate education, the University is heavily engaged in departmental as well 
as organized and sponsored research. An extensive program of state*wide public 
service activities is carried on through continuing education and extension pro- 
grams. The public service activities are administratively coordinated through 
the Extension Division and include field representatives across the State, off- 
campus and media-transmitted educational programs, and seminars and con- 
ferences held on the campus. This institution was also recently designated as 



TABLE 10 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Agricultural and Natural 














Resources 




X 




X 




X 


Architecture and Environ- 














mental Design 




X 




X 






Area Studies 




X 










Biological Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Business and Management 




X 




X 




X 


Computer and Information 














Sciences 




X 




X 






Education 




X 




X 


X 


X 


Engineering 




X 




X 




X 


Fine and Applied Arts 




X 










Foreign Languages 




X 










Home Economics 




X 




X 




X 


Letters 




X 




X 






Mathematics 




X 




X 




X 


Physical Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Psychology 




X 




X 






Public Affairs and Services 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 




X 




X 
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the focal institution in the Regional Consortium for Continuing Higher Edu- 
cation in Western Virginia. 



AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS AND UNIQUENESS-The Univer- 
sity plans to continue its strong emphasis in the areas in which it already offers 
doctoral level programs. These areas include a number of the arts and sciences 
programs, along with the education, agriculture, business, engineering, forestry, 
and home economics programs. In addition, its long-range plans propose further 
development in the following program areas: communications (bachelor and 
doci.oral level programs); foreign languages (at the master's level); architecture 
and environmental design and the letters (at the doctoral level). Emphasis will 
also be placed on doctoral programs in the computer and information sciences, 
as well as psychology. (The University already has planning approval for 
doctoral programs in these two program areas.) 

The extent of the institution's entry into the above-named program areas, 
particularly those at thb doctoral level, will bn determined by a careful study of 
the demand for each program and its compatibility with the character of the 
institution. In all itistances the institution will coordinate its additionally 
proposed programs with those offered by the State's other comprehensive 
university, the University of Virginia, in order that the institutions" programs 
might be complementary and the diversity of the institutions maintained. 



OTHER PLANNING C/?/r£/?//\- Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University identifies the entire State as its sen/ice area. It has achieved regional, 
national, and international recognition in many fields. 

The University limits its out-of-state undergraduate enrollment to 20 per- 
cent of the undergraduate student body. This percentage is considered impor- 
tant to providing a cosmopclitan and broaoening social and intellectual climate 
on the campus. 

As noted, the University is a focal institution in the regional continuing 
education program. Its continuing education activities, however, are state-wide 
in scope, with a unique dimension of offering graduate degree programs for 
resident credit, in various locations approved by the State Council of Higher 
Education, through the use of resident faculty from Biacksburg. 

The University is primarily a residential, full-time institution^although only 
freshmen students are required to live on campus. On-campus housing is cur- 
rently provided for approximately 55 percent of the total enrollment of the 
University. 

Women students are accepted on an equal basis with men. The result is 
that currently female enrollment accounts for approximately 30 percent of the 
total institutional enrollment. 
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Table 11 

Projected Enrollment of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


12,457 


13,499 






2,014 


1,487 


14,471 


14,986 


1974 


13,246 


14,024 






2,554 


1,876 


15,800 


15,900 


1976 


14,356 


15,132 






3,000 


2,224 


17,356 


17,356 


1978 


15,716 


16,596 






3,548 


2,668 


19,264 


19,264 


1980 


16,158 


17,110 






3,842 


2,890 


20,000 


20,000 


1982 


16,158 


17,110 






3,842 


2,890 


20,000 


20.000 



Old Dominion University 

Norfolk 

Old Dominion University was founded in 1930 as the Norfolk Division 
of The College of William and Mary. In 1 962, the institution became indepen- 
dent of The College of William and Mary, and its own governing board was 
appointed. Since that time, it has evolved into an urban, regional university. 
The University offers th? Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in the arts 
and sciences, business administration, education, engineering, and some allied 
health programs. Graduate programs are offered in certain of the arts and 
sciences, business administration, education, engineering, and urban studies. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTRUCTiON- The institution is a doctoral-granting institution 
placing emphasis on doctoral programs appropriate to the Eastern Virginia 
region. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PL/fiZ./CS£/?WC£-As a university. Old Dominion is involved in all three of 
the primary functions of instruction, research, and public service. In addition 
to departmental research, the University is involved in organized and sponsored 
research particularly in those areas where it has specialized graduate programs 
and which are of primary benefit to the Eastc/n Virginia region. Old Dominion 
has a commitment to the region which is met through its public service function. 
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It has an expanding program of continuing education and has recently been 
named as the focal institution of the Regional Consortium for Continuing 
Higher Education in the Tidewater area. It also meets its responsibilities 
through consulting services, participation in projects of local and regional 
agencies, institutes and seminars, and extensive and sometimes experimental 
activities in key areas of regional concern. 



TABLE 12 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Old Dominion University 





Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
.Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 




Y 
A 




X 






Business and Management 




X 




X 






V^Ulli^JULci dllU 1 1 1 1 Ul 1 1 Id LIUI 1 














Sciences 




X 










Education 




X 




X 


X 




Engineering 




X 




X 




X 


Fine and Apniied Arts 




X 










Foreign Languages 




X 










Health Professions 




X 










Letters 




X 




X 






Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Psychology 




X 




X 






Interdisciplinary Studies 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 




X 






Mechanicai and Engineer- 














ing Technologies 




X 










Public Service Related 














Technologies 


X 













AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS Af^W UNIQUENESS-0\d Dominion 
University has just completed a long-range academic plan which calls for the 
University to develop graduate emphases in four distinctive areas: urban 
administration and technology, urban education, the health professions, and 
marine and environmental studies. These four areas directly address the needs 
of the Eastern Virginia region, and will make Old Dominion University an 
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institution with a unique capabifity in the study of urban problems. Over the 
next decade, masters' programs will be developed in these areas, with the possi- 
bility of doctoral programs in urban administration and technology and urban 
education, if they appear needed. The institution now has planning approval for 
a master's degree program in public administration. 

On the baccalaureate level. Old Dominion University will continue to 
develop its programs in the liberal arts and sciences. 

Because there is another senior institution, Norfolk State College, located 
in the immediate vicinity of Old Dominion University, the State Council of 
Higher Education is required by statute to review programs proposed by both 
institutions in order to prevent unnecessary duplication and to help coordinate 
the expansion of the two institutions. 



OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-Jhe in-state enrollment of Old Dominion 
University is presently 87 percent of total enrollment, and it is expected to 
remain between 80 and 85 percent over the next two-year period. 

The University is primarily a commuting institution with some on-campus 
housing facilities. Part-time students presently constitute almost 40 percent of 
enrollment and no anticipated change in this proportion is indicated. Although 
no policies govern in this area, male students presently constitute 57 percent of 
the total enrollment, and no significant change is anticipated at this time. 

In its service to the Norfolk area. Old Dominion plans to continue to 
emphasize its coordinated and cooperative arrangements with the Eastern Vir- 
ginia Medical School and the Virginia Institute of Marine Science. 



Table 13 

Proiected Enroltment of Old Dominion University 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


9X>02 


7,286 






1.481 


584 


10,483 


7,870 


1974 


9,600 


7,873 






2.095 


838 


11,695 


8J1 1 


1976 


10,720 


8,928 






2,527 


1,011 


13,247 


9,939 


1978 


11,750 


9,957 






2,950 


1,180 


14,700 


11,137 


1980 


11,537 


9,817 






3.363 


1,345 


14,900 


11,162 


1982 


10,990 


9,332 






3,710 


1,484 


14,700 


10,816 
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Virginia Commonwealth University 

Richmond 



Virginia Commonwealth University was formed in 1968 through merger of 
the Medical College of Virginia {founded in 1838) and the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute {founded in 1917), both state-supported institutions located 
in Richmond. The two campuses, two miles apart, form the two divisions of 
the University-the Health Sciences Division (Medical College of Virginia) and 
the AcadenrJc Division, each of which has six schools. 

In the Health Sciences Division are schools of Allied Health Professions, 
Basic Sciences and Graduate Studies, Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, and Pharmacy. 
In the Academic Division are schools of the Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, 
Community Services, Education, and Social Work. 

Located on the MCV Campus are the MCV Hospitals and out-patient clinics; 
concomitant with their existence as metropolitan teaching hospitals and as part 
of an academic health center, they provide a share of the health care needs of the 
State and community. 

The University is a co-educational, primarily non-residential, urban-oriented 
university serving both full-time and part-time students. 



Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION—lhe University offers degrees at the baccalaureate, 
master's, and doctoral levels, with limited emphasis on doctoral programs except 
at the MCV schools. In 1973, 30 percent of the 2,595 degrees awarded were 
post-baccalaureate. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE'-'As a major university, Virginia Commonwealth University 
has each of the three major functions of instruction, research, and public service. 
The University places primary emphasis on instruction, but is also heavily 
involved in departmental and organized or sponsored research. The public 
service activities of VCU as an urban institution fall into several important cate- 
gories. Extensive offerings are provided during evening hours for the adult 
within commuting distance. In addition, the University works cooperatively 
with practicing professionals in developing needed continuing education pro- 
grams in both the Richmond area and the entire Commonwealth, Commensu- 
rate with these activities, VCU will serve as the focal institution for the Regional 
Consortium for Continuing Higher Education in the Capital area. Important 
elements in professional degree programs at VCU are internships, practica, and 
general field work which involve students and faculty with the problems of 
society. 
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TABLE 14 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Virginia Commonwealth University 





Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Business and Management 




X 




X 






Communications 




X 










Education 




X 




X 






Fine and Applied Arts 




X 




X 






Foreign Language. 




X 










Health Professions 














Medicine 






X 








Dentistry 




X 


X 








Pharmacy 




X 




X 




X 


Nursing 




X 




X 






Allied Health 




X 




X 






Letters 




X 










Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Psychology 




X 




X 




X 


Public Affairs and Services 




X 




X 






Social Sciences 




X 




X 






Interdisciplinary Studies 


X 












Business and Commerce 














Technologies 


X 












Data Processing 














Technologies 


X 












Health Services and 














Paramedical 














Technologies 


X 












Public Service Related 














Technologies 


X 













During the next several years, and subject to approval by the State Council 
of Higher Education, the University proposes to study the need for programs in 
area studies (bachelor's, master's, and doctoral), interdisciplinary studies (bach- 
elor's, master's, and doctoral), llie social sciences (doctoral only), and education 
(doctoral only). 
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AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS AND UNIQUENESS-The major 
distinguishing chsracteristics of VCU are its breadth of degree offerings in the 
health sciences, the visual and performing arts, and public affairs and human 
service. The University is, however, aiso strongly committed to excellence in 
the liberal arts and sciences and to the preparation of students for careers in 
business and education. 

Through its many and diverse programs, which are offered year-round 
from early morning through late evening, the University seeks to make edu- 
cation available to a broad range of full-time and part-time students of all ages. 

A major effort is to combine teaching, research, and public service in 
ways that particularly relate to urban settings. As an urban university, it seeks 
to be responsive to changing societal needs and continually to amplify and re- 
define its many roles. 

OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA^lhax region of the State within which it is 
located receives particular service from the University, but a number of its 
prOjjrams are state, regional, and national in appeal. In 1972, Virginia Common- 
wealth University's enrollment was composed of 89 percent in-state students, 
and no major shift in this percentage is anticipated. 

The University provides housing for about one-fourth of its full-time stu- 
dents and will not undertake to house a major portion of its student body. 

Part-time students comprised 37 percent of all enrollment during 1972- 
1973. Primarily through its Evening College, the University will continue to 
meet the needs of part-time students of all ages in undergraduate and post- 
baccalaureate programs. The University is committed to serving a broad range 
of socioeconomic and cultural groups. In 1972-1973 there were almost equal 
numbers ot male and female students, although there are no institutional 
policies in this area. 



Table 15 

Projected Enrollment of Virginia Commonwealth University 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


Dentistry 


Medicine 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


13,758 


10.103 


399 


399 


528 


528 


1,377 


1,234 


16,062 


12.264 


1974 


15,244 


12,888 


414 


414 


576 


576 


1,686 


1,328 


17,920 


15,206 


1976 


17,264 


14,044 


43P 


438 


650 


650 


2,248 


1,788 


20,600 


16,920 


1978 


1 7.388 


14,719 


467 


467 


672 


672 


2,873 


2,242 


21,400 


18,100 


1980 


17,663 


14,922 


480 


480 


672 


672 


2,985 


2,326 


21.800 


18.400 


1982 


17,663 


14,922 


480 


480 


672 


672 


2,985 


2.326 


21.800 


18,400 



o 
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The College of William and Mary 

Williamsburg 

Founded in 1693, as the second institution of higher education in this 
country, The College of William and Mary is a highly selective, co-educational, 
full-time, residential university, with primary emphasis on a liberal education in 
depth and breadth at the undergraduate level. It is a State university and at the 
same time is national and international in character and contribution. The 
College offers the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees, and the 
Bachelor of Business Administration degree. Furthermore, it offers graduate 
degrees in arts and sciences and graduate degrees in the professions of business, 
education, and law. 



Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTlTUTiON-This institution is, and plans to continue to be, a 
doctoral-granting institution placing limited emphasis on doctoral programs in 
those disciplines for which the College is especially qualified. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH^ AND 
PUBLIC SER WC£-The primary emphasis at William and Mary is on providing 
the highest quality instruction. The College's involvement in research is confined 
primarily but not exclusively to the departmental research necessary as a 
complement to the teaching process. Organized or sponsored research is 
carried on in most dep.^rtments to the extent required to support relevant 
graduate programs and for faculty development. 

The College recognizes the importance of public service and offers a wide 
range of courses, seminars, and programs to adults, both for credit and non- 
credit. The College's public service activities serve the local community and 
immediate surrounding areas on the Williamsburg campus and at the Virginia 
Associated Research Campus, through the Office of Special Programs, the 
Evening Division, and the Summer Session. Christopher Newport College, a 
branch of The College of William and Mary, is the urban extension of the edu- 
cational programs of William and Mary, and offers significant public service in 
the Peninsula region. 

The College of William and Mary will propose additions to its under- 
graduate and graduate curricula as they are needed to enhance its pr^imary 
mission as an undergraduate college of the liberal arts and sciences and to be of 
service in areas in which the College is especially qualified. The State Council 
of Higher Education will study such proposals carefully to determine whether 
they are consistent with the mission of the institution and whether there is, in 
addition, a need within Virginia for the program. 
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TABLE 16 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by The College of William and Mary 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master s 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 




X 




Y 
A 




Y 


Business and Management 




X 




X 






Education 




X 




X 


X 


X 


Fine and Applied Arts 




X 










rt'vcign Languages 




X 










Law 






X 


X 






Letters 




X 




X 






Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Psychology 




X 




X 






Social Sciences 




X 




X 




X 


Interdisciplinary Studies 








X 







UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSTITUTION-Jhe unique character- 
istics of VVilliam and Mary are found in such qualities as the high selectivity of 
students, resulting from limited enrollment and heavy applications, the resident- 
ial and full-time undergraduate programs, the integrated curriculum, the strong 
liberal tradition, and the relatively moderate size of the institution and its 
classes— adding up to a State university that provides a special educational 
opportunity for the citizens of Virginia. 

OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-Jhe College of William and Mary has a policy 
of drawing 70 percent of its undergraduate enrollment from Virginia. The 
remaining 30 percent of undergraduate enrollment, which is drawn from out- 
side Virginia, provides a significant national and international character and 
contribution to the College. 

The College is primarily a residential institution with nearly all of its under- 
graduate enrollment living on campus and enrolled full-time, it will accept 
local students living off campus as freshmen. At present, 19 percent of graduate 
enrollment and 22 percent of the law enrollment are from out-of-state, in terms 
of technical domicile. All law students and most graduate students in arts and 
sciences and business are full-time, while most graduate students in education 
are part-time. 

The College of William and Mary is responsible for the operations of two 
branch institutions: Christopher Newport College and Richard Bland College. 
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The plans of both branch institutions are addressed separately in this section of 
The Virginia Plan. 



Table 17 

Projected Enrollment of The College of William and Mary 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


Law 


Medicine 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


HeadcoU'^it 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


4,071 


4.112 


452 


450 






1,065 


584 


5,588 


^.146 


1974 


4,211 


4,233 


450 


450 






1.215 


784 


5.876 


5.467 


1976 


4.175 


4.203 


450 


450 






1.195 


818 


5,840 


5.471 


1978 


4,223 


4.250 


450 


450 






1.289 


922 


5.962 


5.622 


1980 


4,200 


4.227 


450 


450 






1,369 


996 


6.019 


5.673 


1982 


4.216 


4,243 


450 


450 






1,394 


1,015 


6,060 


5.708 



Chrisfopher Newport College 

Newport News 

Founded in 1960 in Newport News as a branch of The College of William 
and Mary, Christopher Newport College is an urban, commuting, co-educational, 
undergraduate college". It serves primarily the large metropolitan area which 
includes the cities of Hampton, Newport News, and surrounding areas by 
offering the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees in the arts and 
sciences, business administration, and governmental administration. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTiON-\x\ 1972, Christopher Newport College was a liberal 
arts college. By 1974, however, this institution will have emerged as a compre- 
hensive college offering a liberal arts program and professional or occupational 
programs. As such, it will be better able to meet the diverse needs of the metro- 
politan area in which it is located. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE— The predominant emphasis at Christopher Newport is on 
providing instruction. The College's involvement in research has been confined 
primarily to the departmental research necessary as a complement to the teach- 
ing process. It is envisioned by the College that basic, organized and sponsored 
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research will be carried on in the future, particularly as it is interrelated with 
the continuing development of competent teachers and with the institution's 
public service relationship to the urban community in which it is located. 



TABLE 18 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Christopher Newport College 





Levels of Achievement 


Discipline Division 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 




Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 
Business and Management 
Computer and Information 

Sciences 
Foreign Languages 
Letters 
Mathematics 
Psychology 

Public Affairs and Services 
Social Sciences 
Interdisciplinary Studies 


X 


XX xxxxxxx 











During the next several years Christopher Newport College proposes to 
add to its curriculum baccalaureate programs in communications, education, 
fine and applied arts, and the physical sciences. At this time the College has 
planning approval for bachelor's level programs in elementary education and 
physical education. The other additions to the curriculum will be evaluated 
as they are proposed, with particular attention pard to the manpower needs 
of the area served by the College 



AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS-As part of its general mission 
Christopher Newport College intends to develop new ways of implementing 
liberal and professional programs which will integrate theoretical knowledge 
and problem solving. Such programs will provide opportunities for self- 
actualization and multiple-tcjreer options to citizens of alJ ages. They will be 
organized to take into consideration the life-long learning needs of a largely 
part-time, mobile student body and will view education as a total community 
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process in which the student's prior life experiences are valued. The College 
will continue to emphasize equivalency testing and other non-traditional ways 
of earning acadennic credit. It will also continue to develop its advising systems 
and transfer credit policies to meet the needs of the students it serves, many 
of whom transfer from other institutions. Finally, building on an arts and 
sciences foundation, the College will develop, through its own resources and 
through inter-institutional cooperation with cc^lleges and universities with 
diverse missions, professional programs to meet student demand and manpower 
requirements in its area of service. 



OTHER PLANNING CRITERfA-Jhe mission of Christopher Newport College 
has been defined to differentiate it from its parent institution. The College of 
William and Mary. While both institutions stress the liberal arts and sciences, 
they serve different types of students and provide essentially different edu- 
cational experiences. As a branch institution, Christopher Newport College 
enables The College of William and Mary to serve the Peninsula area while also 
maintaining itself as an institution of state-wide and national significance. For 
this reason, Christopher Newport College should continue as an undergraduate 
branch of The College of William and Mary, 

The College has no facilities for housing students on campus and none are 
planned. Although there are no institutional policies which govern in these 
areas, more than 50 percent of the student population have been part-time 
students and close to 60 percent have been male students. It is anticipated that 
these ratios will remain approximately the same except that the percentage of 
female students may increase as more comprehensive programs become avail- 
able. 



Table 19 

Projected Enrollment for Christopher Newport College 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Totat 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


2,305 


1,496 










2,305 


1,496 


1974 


2,869 


2,005 










2,869 


2,005 


1976 


3,340 


2,341 










3,345 


2,341 


1978 


3,529 


2,680 










3,829 


2,680 


1980 


4,022 


2,816 










4,023 


2,816 


1982 


4,023 

1 


2,816 










4,023 


2,81 L> 



f 
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George Mason University 

Fairfax 



Founded in 1964 as a two-year branch of the University of Virginia in 
Fairfax County, George Mason University has progressed through several stages 
of very rapid development. It became a senior institution in 1966 and separated 
from its parent university in 1972 to become an autonomous institution with 
its own governing bo?;rd. Its rapid expansion is continuing in order to meet 
the diverse educational needs of Northern Virginia, one of the most populous 
areas of the State. As of 1972, George Mason offered the Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science degrees in the arts and sciences, education, law enforcement, 
business administration, and public administrat-;on. Additionally, the University 
offered graduate degrees in many of the above areas. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF /NSTITUTfON-George Mason University should continue to develop 
as a comprehensive institution offering liberal arts, professional, and occupational 
programs at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 



TABLE 20 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by George Mason University 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 




X 




X 






Business and Management 




X 




X 






Education 




X 




X 






Fine and Applied Arts 




X 










Foreign Languages 




X 










Let.3rs 




X 




X 






Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 










Psychology 




X 




X 






Public Affairs and Services 




X 










Social Sciences 




' X 




X 






irnerdisciplinary Studies 




X 
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EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE—The primary emphasis at George Mason Is on instruction. 
It does, however, encourage its faculty to engage in scholarly pursuits and 
research, particulariy those that will enhance effectiveness in teaching. With 
a developing graduate program, the areas of organized research and sponsored 
research will be developed further. 

The role of George Mason in public service will expand significantly in 
the next ten years. The University has, for example, been designated as the 
focal institution of the Regional Consortium for Continuing Higher Education 
in Northern Virginia. 



AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASfS-Dur\r\g the next ten-year period, 
increased attention will be given to strengthening offerings in the broad areas 
of the social sciences, fine and applied arts, and public affairs and services. In 
the next several years, George Mason University plans to propose additional 
programs in area studies and the health professions at the bachelor's level. 

At the master's level, programs may be proposed in fine and applied arts, 
interdisciplinary studies, public affairs and services, and foreign languages. 
The University has planning approval for a master's degree program in Spanish. 
Within public affairs and ser vices, it plans to develop a unique emphasis in 
suburban studies. 



OTHER PLANNING CRITER/A-The primary service area of George Mason 
University is Northern Virginia and the metropolitan area. In 1972, 90 percent 
of its enrollment was made up of in-state students, and it is expected that the 
proportion of out-of-state students will not increase significantly in the next 
ten years. 

George Mason University is a commuting institution with no facilities at 
present for housing students on campus. As enrollment and programs expand, 
the University plans to explore ways to provide some student housing accessible 
to the campus. 

Approximately 30 percent of the total number of students attend on a 
part-time basis. This percentage has increased dramatically in recent years, and 
a further increase is anticipated as continuing education is developed and evening 
courses are expanded. The institution has an even balance between male and 
female students: 
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Table 21 

Projected Enrollment of George Mason University 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Hea dcount 


FTE 


1972 


3,655 


2.988 






511 


332 


4,166 


3,320 


1974 


4,650 


3,900 






850 


501 


5,500 


4,401 


1976 


6.100 


5,095 






1,100 


668 


7,200 


5,763 


1978 


7.200 


5,9?? 






1,300 


796 


8,500 


6,778 


1980 


7.414 


6,154 






1,339 


320 


9,000 


6,997 


1982 


7,623 


6,327 






1.377 


843 


9,400 


7,200 



Longwood College 

Farmville 



Founded in ,1839 as a female academy in Farmville, Longwood College is 
a full-time, primarily undergraduate college with most of its students living on 
campus. It remains a predominantly women's institution, although men are 
admitted as day students. 

The College offers the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees 
in the arts and sciences and education, giving particular attention to teacher 
preparation. In addition, limited graduate programs leading to the master's 
degree are also provided, particularly in education. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION— Jh\s institution is, and plans to continue to be, a 
comprehensive college offering a liberal arts and science program, professional 
programs in teaching training and social work, and pre-professional training in 
the medical sci^jnces. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-Ihe primary emphasis at Longwood College is on instruction. 
The College's involvement in research consists of departmental projects and 
individual research necessary to support the teaching process. Within the areas 
of public service, emphasis is placed upon service to public schools. The College 
is a regional center for the distribution of films and other media to public schools. 
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Its Campus School is used as an observational and research center and is visited 
by public school personnel from throughout the Commonwealth. The College 
and Campus School faculties consult actively with the public schools. 



TABLE 22 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Longwood College 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 




X 










Business and Management 




X 










Education 




X 




X 






Fine and Applied Arts 




X 










Foreign Languages 




X 










Health Professions 




X 










Home Economics 




X 










Letters 




X 




X 






Mathematics 




X 










Physical Sciences 




X 










Psychology 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 




X 







During the next several years, Longwood proposes modest additions to its 
curriculum. Degree programs are planned in recreation, public affairs and 
services, ethnic studies and communications. Work in communications would 
build upon the College's considerable strength in the audio-visuai and media 
fields. In the graduate area, Longwood will continue to study the demand for 
its existing programs, and to assess the strength of these programs. It will propose 
new programs based upon assessment of need and upon existing strengths, and 
it will propose the elimination of existing programs that are not productive. As 
they are formally proposed, the State Council of Higher Education will carefully 
evaluate the demand for them and vAW seek to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

INST/TUT/ONAL EMPHASlS-Long\NOod'strad\tiona\ role has been the 
preparation of teachers, but the College wilt develop a broader emphasis during 
the next decade In particular, it will move into preparing students for other 
areas of public -rvice employment such as public administration and social 
work. Preparation for business careers will also receive increasing emphasis, 

ti 
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Finally, the percentage of degrees granted in the fine or liberal arts is expected 
to show some increase. 



OTHER PLANNING CR ITER/ A-Longwood College currently draws about 
95 percent of its enrollnr^ent from throughout Virginia, but particularly from 
its urban areas. It is intensifying its recruitment of out-of-state students and 
anticipates that this will result in a small increase in the proportion of out-of- 
state students. The College maintains an extensive student exchange program 
with Hainpden-Sydney College which is a private men's college located about 
five miles from Farmville. 



Table 23 

Projected Enrollment of Longwood College 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


2,274 


2,359 






91 


25 


2,365 


2,384 


1974 


2.310 


2,367 






uo 


36 


2,420 


2,403 


1976 


2,320 


2,367 






130 


43 


2,450 


2,410 


1978 


2,325 


2,367 






150 


50 


2,475 


2,417 


1980 


2,325 


?,367 






150 


bO 


2,475 


2,417 


1982 


2.295 


2,367 






150 


50 


2,445 


2,417 




Harrisonburg 



Madison College was founded in 1908 as a State Normal and Industrial 
School for Women. It is now a multi-purpose state regional institution of high- 
er learning. The College is co-educational, primarily undergraduate, with most 
of its students living on campus. It attracts students from all areas of the State, 
but its primary service area is the Shenandoah Valley and portions of North- 
western Virginia. 

Madison College is authorized to confer the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration, Master of Arts in Education, Master of Science in Education, Master 
of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Business Administration. 
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Summary of Institutional Plans 



TYPE OF INSTITUTION-Th\s institution is, and plans to continue to bJ, a 
comprehensive college offering liberal arts and science programs, professional 
and pre-professional programs. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEA RCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-\nsXvucX\on, research, and public service are essential parts 
of the educational mission of Madison College. Instruction is given the highest 
priority with second priority given to public service. Public service takes many 
fornns, including the continuation and expansion of an active off-campus program 
in continuing education for the Shenandoah Valley. Madison College has been 
designated as one of six regional centers for continuing education in the Common- 
wealth. Third priority goes to research efforts, although this is not to indicate 
that research is discouraged. The College recognizes that research is essential to 
n*iaintain the vitality of the College's faculty and its teaching efforts. Research 
which can function in the area of public service is particularly emphasized. 



TABLE 24 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Madison College 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Area Studies 




X 










Biological Sciences 




X 




X 






Business and Management 




X 




X 






Education 




X 




X 






Fine and Applied Arts 




X 




X 






Foreign Languages 




X 










Health Professions 




X 










Home Economics 




X 










Letters 




X 




X 






Library Science 




X 










Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 




X 






Psychology 




X 




X 






Public Affairs and Services 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 




X 






Interdisciplinary Studies 
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During the next several years Madison College will propose the addition 
of a number of programs to its curriculum. The College has planning approval 
for baccalaureate programs in hotel/restaurant management, distributive edu- 
cation, and recreation. It has planning approval for a master's program in 
hearing disorders. The College has an especially strong interest in initiating a 
baccalaureate nursing program and a master's program in school library service. 
Other programs v - ''^h may also be proposed are master's programs in 
educational diagnostics, instructional' technology, physical education, music, 
communication/media, and gerohtolcgy. As these programs are formally 
proposed, both the College and the State Council of Higher Education will 
asse, > the state-wide need for them, the adequacy of institutional facilities 
and other resources, and their compatibility with the College's mission. 



AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL f/WPW/5S/5-Madison College's major strength 
is in the professional programs with a strong foundation 5n the arts and sciences. 
As a vital ^^nd growing institution, it will build on this strength as it moves into 
additional program areas. While the College will continue to have major respon- 
sibility to the Commonwealth in the area of teacher preparation, manpower 
demands in public education will increasingly encourage a reallocation of insti- 
tutional resources while at the same time maintaining the strength of the arts 
and sciences. During the next decade, therefore, there will be significant 
reallocations of teaching and other resources as the College seeks to meet the 
needs of its students and the Commonwealth. 

In one sense Madison College serves a specific geographical area, and it 
will continue to develop programs in its curriculum to best serve this area. In 
another sense, however, the College has a state-wide role; its residential envi- 
ronment provides a self-centered college community for students with a relatively 
wide range of academic abilities and interests, and it seeks to prepare those stu- 
dents for useful lives as citizens of the Commonwealth. 



OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-VJhUe most of its students are Virginia resi- 
dents, Madison College will continue to serve out-of-state students. Only 12 
percent of the College's enrollment is made up of part-time students. Although 
the majority of students will continue to reside in College-controlled housing, 
increased opportunities will be offered for the student who desires to commute 
to the campus. This may have an effect on the proportion of part-time students 
who enroll. Co^itinued efforts will be made by Madison College to equalize the 
numbers of male i-ind female students. A co-educational institution since 1966, 
the percentage of maib students at Madison College stood at 33 percent in 1972, 
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Table 25 

Projected Enrollment of Madison College 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Keadcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


5,061 


5,171 






431 


176 


5,492 


5,347 


1974 


5,850 


5,817 






488 


203 


6,338 


6.020 


1976 


6,245 


6,193 






578 


287 


5,823 


6,480 


1978 


6,543 


6,529 






677 


326 


7,220 


6,855 


1980 


6,543 


6,529 






677 


326 


7.220 


6,855 


1982 


6,478 


6,467 






677 


326 


7,155 


6,793 



Norfolk State College 

Norfolk 

Norfolk State College was founded in 1935 as a branch of Virginia Union 
University, a private institution in Richmond. In 1944, what was then the 
Norfolk Polytechnic College became a state-supported division of Virginia State 
College, a status which was maintained until 1969 when the institution was 
granted independent status with its own governing board. It is a co-educational 
institution with a predominantly black enrollment. The College offers the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees in the arts and sciences, edu- 
cation, business administration, and technology. In addition, it offers the 
associate degree in several technological and occupational areas. In 1972, the 
College was authorized by the General Assembly of Virginia to grant the masttor s 
degree and is currently planning master's level programs. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF /NST/ TUT/ON— This institution is a comprehensive co5lege offering 
liberal arts and sciences, technological and professional programs at the bac- 
calaureate levei ^vith plans to offer programs at the master's level. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-lhe major emphasis at Norfolk State College is on the 
function of instruction. The College's involvement in research emphasizes 
(departmental and individual research essential as a complement to the teaching 
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TABLE 26 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Norfolk State College 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


£a ccr\f^ i 'fro 




1 1 U 1 cbbl^ 1 Ici 1 


Graduate 


Master's 


1 n ter- 
meuid le 


Doctoral 


Bioloaical Scipncps 




Y 
A 










Business and Managennent 




Y 
/\ 










Education 




V 
/\ 










Fine and Applied Arts 




X 










Foreign Languages 




Y 
/\ 










Health Professions 




X 










1 ptter*; 




X 










Mathematics 




X 










Physical Sciences 




X 










Psychology 




X 










Public Affairs and Services 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 










Business and Commerce 














Technologies 


X 












Health Services and Para- 














medical Technologies 


X 












Mechanical and Engineer- 














ing Technologies 


X 


X 










Natural Sciences 














Technologies 


X 













process and as support to the institution's public service activities. The College 
does engage in organized and sponsored research. With its expanded program, 
the College anticipates an extension of its research function. 

The public service function has been a sustained concern and emphasis of 
Norfolk State College. Much of this concern and involvement has been mani- 
fested in the overall college program and through the Division of Continuing 
Education and Evening College. Implementation of some of the public service 
functions takes the form of institutes, workshops, forums, clinics, conferences, 
serriinars, meetings, projects, consultative and research services, and Evening 
College offerings. Moreover, the physical facilities and resources of the College 
are utilized by the community in fostering the public service 'unction. 

Having been authorized by the General Assembly to grsnt masters' degrees, 
there is a basic commitment to strengthen and expand the programs of Norfolk 
State College. The College is now planning master's level programs in several 
areas. Among thom are education, business, the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the liberal arts. The same act of the General Assembly which 
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authorized masters' degrees to the College specified., "All requests for individ- 
ual master's degree programs from Norfolk State College shall be carefully 
reviewed by the State Council of Higher Education along with present programs 
and program requests from Old Dominion University in order to avoid dupli- 
cation and to encourage growth and development at each institution in Norfolk 
which will be complementary and which will meet the needs of the citizens of 
the Tidewater area and the Commonwealth of Virginia," 

Norfolk State College currently has planning approval for master's programs 
in communications and social work, and for a bachelor's program in home 
economics. 

Norfolk State College sliould begin to phase out its associate degree work 
as it expands into master's degree work and as the community colleges in the 
Tidewater area demonstrate their ability to offer appropriate programs and to 
serve the students now served by Norfolk State College with these programs. 



OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-CurrenWy in-state students constitute nearly 
94 percent of the total enrollment of Norfolk State College. Sixty-five percent 
of the total enrollment is drawn from the Tidewater area and 35 percent from 
non-commuting distances. It is expected that the out-of-state enrollment may 
experience a slight increase over the next ten years. Presently about 12 per- 
cent of the enrollment is housed on campus. The provision of limited addition- 
al dormitory space is expected to increase the number of on-campus residential 
students within the next ten years. The percentage of part-time students who 
enroll is also expected to increase somewhat from the present 22 percent. The 
ratio of male to female students is currently about 50/50. 



Table 27 

Projected Enrollment of Norfolk State College 



FaMof 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professiona' 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 
1972 


5,8 
5,826 


5,005 










5,826 


5,005 


1974 


6,458 


5,761 






52 


43 


6,510 


5,804 


1976 


7,042 


6,318 






148 


118 


7,190 


6,436 


1978 


7,339 


6,628 






251 


191 


7,590 


6,819 


1980 


7,542 


6,905 






318 


247 


7,860 


7,152 


1982 


7,696 


7,097 






404 


303 


8,100 


7,400 



o 
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Radford College 

Radford 



Radford College was founded in 1910 as a State Normal and Industrial 
School for Women at Radford, and in 1944 was consolidated with Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute as its women's division. In 1964, Radford again bocame 
a separate institution and a separate governing board was appointed. The Col- 
lege became co-educational in 1972; a majority of its students are women, full- 
time, and live on campus, but the numbers of male and part-time students are 
increasing. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION-Jh\s institution is, and plans to continue to be, a 
comprehensive college offering liberal arts and sciences and professional pro- 
grams at both the baccalaureate and master's level. 



TABLE 28 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Radford College 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


1 nter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Area Studies 




X 










Biological Sciences 




X 




X 






Business and Management 




X 










Communications 




X 










Education 




X 




X 






Fine and Applied Arts 




X 




X 






Foreign Languages 




X 










Health Professions 




X 










Home Economics 




X 




X 






Letters 




X 




X 






Library Science 




X 










Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 










Psychology 




X 




X 






Public Affairs and Services 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 




X 






Interdisciplinary Studies 




X 
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EXTENT OF IN VOL VEMENTIN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE— The primary emphasis at Radford College is on the function 
of instruction* It is expected that additional continuing education offerings 
will expand the instructional function of the institution. The College's in- 
volvement in research consists largely of individual research projects which 
complement the teaching process. In addition to the cultural programs pro- 
vided to the surrounding community, Radford, in its public service role, 
emphasizes the provision of services to the public educational systems of the 
Commonwealth. 

Within the next several years, Radford College proposes to add to its 
curriculum a baccalaureate program in liberal studies. This program would fall 
within the broad area of interdisciplinary studies, but would be a different 
approach from, and in addition to, the bachelor's degree program in inter- 
disciplinary studies already offered. 

AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS-Hadiord College provides its com- 
prehensive curriculum in a small college environment. Programs in education, 
including school psychology, the fine arts (art, music, dance, theatre), nursing 
and pre-professional studies are emphasized. A future thrust. of the institution 
will be in the development of educational innovations including the degree 
program in liberal studies. 

OTHER PLANNING CRITER I A-Hsdford College, with its primary emphasis 
pn instruction, draws approximately 82 percent of its enrollment from through- 
out Virginia. It is expected that out-of-state enrollment wilt be maintained at 
approximately the same' level over the next ten years. The majority of students 
at Radford are full-time students and approximately three-fourths reside on 
campus. Male students comprise 15 percent of the enrollment at Radford and 
this percentage is expected to increase significantly during the next ten years. 



Table 29 

Projected Enrollment of Radford College 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1980 
1982 


3J04 
2,910 
3 J 84 
3,466 
3,618 
3,643 


3,244 
2,910 
3,184 
3,466 
3,618 
3,643 






464 
485 
500 
500 
500 
500 


212 
194 
200 
210 
220 
230 


3,568 
3,395 
3,684 
3,966 
4,118 
4 J 43 


3,456 
3,104 
3,384 
3,676 
3,838 
3,873 
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Virginia State College 

Petersburg 

Founded in 1882 in Petersburg, Virginia State College is a co-educational, 
predominantly black, graduate and undergraduate institution serving both com- 
muters and students who live on campus. It is one of the two land-grant insti- 
tutions in Virginia, and as such is engaged in extension and cooperative research 
programs. The College offers the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in the arts and sciences, education, business administration, and agriculture. 
It also offers the master's degree in each of the areas. It places particular emphasis 
on its public service role, a unique feature of which is the operation of a state- 
wide, off-campus, federally-funded, work-study program to assist low-income 
students in financing their college educations. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTiTUTION-Jhe institution is, and plans to continue as, a com- 
prehensive college offering liberal arts and science programs and professional 
programs at both the baccalaureate and master's level. 



TABLE 30 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Virginia State College 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Agriculture and Natural 














Resources 




X 










Biological Sciences 




X 




X 






Business and Management 




X 










Education 




X 




X 






Fine and Applied Arts 




X 










Foreign Languages 




X 










Home Economics 




X 










Letters 




X 




X 






Library Science 




X 










Mathematics 




X 




X 






Physical Sciences 




X 




X 






Psychology 




X 




X 






Social Sciences 




X 




X 
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EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE~Jhe primary emphasis at Virginia State College is on the 
function of instruction. Involvement in research consists primarily of depart- 
mental and individual research necessary to complement the teaching process. 
Organized and/or sponsored research is carried on, but only to a limited extent. 
The College has a major commitment to public service through its Division of 
Continuing Education, which responds to demands for wo ;>shops, institutes, 
and courses for public school personnel, agricultural workers, and other citizens 
in a variety of fields. It is also actively involved in the community in which it 
is located, working closely with the three cities in the area, as well as the entire 
Southside Virginia community. Many of the College's resources and facilities 
are made available for community use. 

Virginia State proposes to develop bachelor's degree programs in the health 
professions, area studies, public affaire and service, and interdisciplinary studies. 
The institution already has planning approval for a master's degree program in 
economics (business). 



AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS AND UNIQUENESS-TheCoWeqe's 
teaching expertise focuses extensively on providing foundation-level work for 
culturally deprived students. Of particular significance are its programs in 
vocational-industrial education and educational media. (library science). The 
College is studying ways to move toward developing an institution-wide coop- 
erative education urogram. 



OTHER PLANNING CFilTERIA~\/\rq\n\a State College has a distinguished 
record of service to the black population of the entire state, and this commit- 
ment can be expected to continue. However, over the last several years the role 
of the institution has been broadened and enhanced so that it is now actively 
engaged in providing needed educational services to the immediate community 
in which it is located and to the entire Southside region of Virginia as well. 

At the present time, 82 percent of the College's enrollment is composed 
of Virginia residents who are drawn from throughout the State. This per- 
centage of in state students is expected to increase to about 90 percent 'oy 
1982. Many of the students from outside the proximity of the institution 
live on campus, providing a residential college atmosphere. 

Part-time students, who constitute 24 percent of total enrollment, are 
primarily residents of the College's immediate area and the adjacent counties 
and cities of Southside Virginia. The College hopes to increase its service to 
part-time students in response to the needs and growth of the area. In view of 
the anticipated increase in part-time enrollment and the limited on-campus 
housing available to accommodate future growth, the College will increasingly 
become a commuting institution. 

The present student body cor.sists of 47 percent males and 53 percent 
females. Projections of future enrollments assume that the proportion of males 
will increase to approximately 50 percent by the 19S0s. 
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Table 31 

Projected Enrollment of Virginia State College 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


= 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


3.137 


3.413 






632 


328 


3,769 


3,741 


1974 


3,361 


3,128 






696 


267 


4,057 


3,395 


1976 


3,540 


3,315 






743 


293 


4,283 


3,608 


1978 


3,670 


3.567 






761 


318 


4,431 


3,885 


1980 


3,856 


3,687 






656 


255 


4,512 


3,942 


1982 


3,856 


3,687 






656 


255 


4,512 


3,942 



Clinch Valley College 

Wise 

Founded in 1954 as a branch of the University of Virginia, Clinch Valley 
College is a small, co-educational, undergraduate, residential and commuting 
college. As the only senior state-supported institution in Southwest Virginia, 
it serves primarily that area by offering the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees in the arts and sciences, education, and business administration. 
In addition, it seeks to serve as an intellectual and cultural center for South- 
western Virginia ^:nd to stimulate the development of the area and its people. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTlTUTION-JW\s institution is, and will continue to be, a liberal 
arts college. However, professional and occupational academic programs will be 
developed to better serve Southwest Virginia. 

EXTENT OF IN VOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-Thepnmar^^ emphasis at Clinch Valley is on providing in- 
struction. The College's involvement in research is directed primarily toward 
the departmental projects and individual research supportive to the teaching pro- 
cess. Public service activities are a part of the institution's regional relationships. 
Faculty and students are involved in studies and surveys of the social and eco- 
nomic life in the area, studies which may be interpreted as a type of research 
and public service. 
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TABLE 32 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Clinch Valley College 





Levels of Achievement 


Discipline Division 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 




Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 

Business and Management 

Education 

Foreign Languages 

Health Professions 

Letters 

Mathematics 

Physical Sciences 

Public Affairs and Services 

Social Sciences 

Interdisciplinary Studies 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 











The College intends to propose the addition of baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams during the next several years. Interdisciplinary work in the fine and ap- 
plied arts and in environmental management are proposed as new areas of 
emphasis. 

INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS-CWnch Valley College is the only senior Virginia 
institution located in Appalachia. As mc\\ it has a distinctive mission, unusual 
opportunities, and many challenges. The College can capitalize on local culture^ 
and now seeks to use its resources to solve regional problems. Its curriculum is . 
soundly based on the arts and sciences, but now includes emphasis in rural so- 
cial welfare and will soon propose to develop a curricuiar emphasis on environ- 
mental management. 

Most of Clinch Valley's students are from lower income families, and the 
College is actively considering cooperative programs which will help them fi- 
nance their educations. 

OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-Approxmately/ 95 percent of Clinch Valley 
College's enrollment is made up of Virginia residents. The majorfty of its out- 
of-state enrollment is drawn from the easternmost areas of the adjacent states 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The College has a large number of commuting students, in part due to a 
current lack of on-campus housing. Approximately 10 percent tof all students 
attend on a part-time basis. There is no institutional policy on the ratio of 
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male to female students. In 1972, however, there was almost an even balance 
between men and women. 

In 1972, Mountain Empire Community College-a comprehensive, state- 
supported two-year college— was established in the region in which Clinch Val- 
ley College is located. It will be extremely important to the future of both 
colleges and the people of the region which they serve, that mutual cooperation 
and program coordination be heavily emphasized. 

Clinch Valley College should remain, during the next two years at least, 
a branch of the University of Virginia. During this time, the College should 
seek to define its mission more sharply, and should take further advantage of 
its location to become a truly distinctive institution within Virginia's system of 
higher education. 



Table 33 

Projected Enrollment of Clinch Valley College 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


765 


724 










765 


724 


1974 


926 


882 










926 


882 


1976 


1,054 


1,006 










1,054 


1,006 


1978 


1,130 


1,082 










1,130 


1,082 


1980 


1,088 


1,042 










1,088 


1.042 


1982 


1,030 


987 










1,030 


987 



Mary Washingfon College 

Fredericksburg 

Mary Washington College was founded in 1908 as a State Normal and In- 
dustrial School for Women in Fredericksburg and became affiliated with the 
University of Virginia in 1944 as its women's undergraduate liberal arts college. 
In 1972, the College was separated from the University of Virginia and became 
an autonomous institution with its own governing board. Historically, Mary 
Washington College has been a college for women, but it is now a co-educational 
institution with a small but growing number of male students. The College pri- 
marily serves full-time residential students, although its part-time commuting 
enrollment is increasing. The Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees 
are offered in the arts and sciences: 
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Summary of Institutional Plans 



TYPE OF iNSTITUT/ON-Mary Washington College is, and plans to continue 
to be, a cdlege of the liberal arts and sciences. 

EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT /N INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERV/CE-\n pursuit of its objectives as an undergraduate liberal arts 
college, Mary Washington places major emphasis on instruction. The Colleije's 
involvement in research is directed toward the departmental projects and in- 
dividual research necessary to support the teaching process. Institutional in- 
volvement in public service is directed toward making its educational resources 
available to trse general community. 



TABLE 34 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Mai-y Washington College 





Levels of Achievement 


Discipline Division 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 




Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Area Studies 
Biological Sciences 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Foreign Languages 
Health Professions 
Letters 
Mathematics 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 

Public Affoirs and Services 
Social Sciences 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 











Future population growth in the Federicksburg area and, in general, in the 
"urban corridor" between Washington and Richmond, will lead the College to 
propose curricular additions to meet new and increased demands. The College 
will continue to reassess its offerings, and will build upon the high quality of its 
liberal arts and science programs when it proposes curricular additions. In this 
way, its development will evolve naturaily from its p'-dsent strengths. Such ad- 
ditions to the curriculum will be evaluated by the State Council as they are pro- 
posed. 
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INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS-Msry Washington College is strongly committed 
to a tradition of excellence in the liberal arts and sciences. As a small, under- 
graduate institution with this emphasis, it is distinctive within Virginia's system 
of higher education, 

OTHER PLANNING CR/TERIA-W\ary/ Washington College, with its emphasis 
on instruction, draws its in-state students from almost all sections of Virginia, 
but particularly from the urban areas of Northern Virginia, Richmond, and Tide- 
water. Admissions standards have produced an enrollment distribution of 70 
percent from Virginia and 30 percent from out-of-state. It is anticipated that 
this distribution will prevail for the next ten years to th^=^ extent that opportu- 
nities for in-state students are not unduly lessened. 

By means of guaranteed transfer agreements with Virginia connmunity col- 
leges, Mary Washington also hopes to make the baccalaureate degree increasingly 
accessible to the college-age population of Virginia. 



Table 35 

Projected Enrollment of Mary Washington College 



Fall of 



UnderQraduate 



Headcount FTE 



First 
Professional 



Headcount FTE 



Graduate 



Headcount 



FTE 



Total 



Headcount FTE 



1972 
1974 
1976 
1978 
1980 
1982 



2,229 
2,320 
2,350 
2,384 
2,414 
Z403 



2,238 
2,188 
2,165 
2,179 
2,187 
2 J 67 



2,229 


2,238 


2,320 


2,188 


2,350 


2,165 


2,384 


2,179 


2,414 


2,187 


2,403 


2,167 



Virginia Military Institute 

Lexington 



Founded in 1839 as the first state military college in the United States, Vir- 
ginia Military Instiiute is a four-year, predominantly male, undergraduate, full- 
time military college with almost all of its students living on campus. The Insti- 
tute's program has been based for more than 130 years on the concept of the 
citizen-soldier, a young man prepared to assume his place of leadership in civil- 
ian life but also ready to respond in like capacity during times of national mil- 
itary need. 
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Summary of Institutional Plans 



TYPE OF INSTITUTION-l\\\s institution is, and will continue to be, a special- 
ized institution having certain features of each of the following: s liberal arts 
college, a school of engineering and science, and a military institute. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-Due to the unique nature of Virginia Military Institute, the 
instructional function— stressing excellence in teaching— has been and will remain 
the primary emphasis of the educational program at the Institute. It does, how- 
ever, encourage its faculty to engage 4h those scholarly pursuits and research 
that will enhance effectiveness in teaching. Organized and/or sponsored research 
is carried on primarily through the VMI Research Laboratories, a privately in- 
corporated, non-profit organization which serves as the Institute's research arm. 
The Institute also r,hn\es out certain public service activities including conferences, 
a museum, and ihe Battlefield Park at New Market, Virginia. 

\ 
I 

'» 



TABLE 36 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Virginia Military Institute 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Associate 
Degree 


Bachelor's 
Degree 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Master's 


Inter- 
mediate 


Doctoral 


Biological Sciences 




X 










Engineering 




X 










Foreign Languages 




X 










Letters 




X 










Mathematics 




X 










Physical Sciences 




X 










Social Sciences 




X 











The Institute does not propose to add degree programs to its curriculum 
over the next ten years. 

AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASIS-lhe Institute's educational emphasis 
is on liberal arts, engineering and science within a military environment 

OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-\n the sense that it is the only higher educa- 
tional institution in Virginia and one of the few in the country offering under- 
graduate education within the framework of a military envir^s.-^-i-rv^.-MI has a 
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national as well as a slate-v\/ide service area. More than 47 percent of the enroll- 
ment at VMl is from out-of-state. The Institute's policy is to accept all qualified 
Virginia students who apply, and these are attracted from throughout the Com- 
monwealth, The other members of each entering class are selected from non- 
Vif^ginia applicants. 

The 'nstitute is almost exclusively a residential institution with nearly all of 
its undergraduate enrollment living on-campus and enrolled full-time. There are 
no female students at VMl except as they may be admitted to the Evening Col- 
lege or Summer School. VMl will continue to serve the student who wishes to 
obtain an undergraduate college education within a total military environment 



Table 37 

Projected Enrollment of Virginia MllitarY Institute 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 




Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


1,106 


1,279 










1,106 


1,279 


1974 


1,110 


1,284 










1,110 


1,284 


1976 


1,200 


1,360 










1,200 


1,360 


1978 


1,200 


1,360 










1,200 


1,360 


1980 


1,200 


1,360 










1,200 


1,360 


1982 


1,200 


1,360 










1,200 


1,360 



The Virginia Community College System 

Richmond 

The Virginia Community College System was founded in 1966 and has 
developed into a state-wide system of 23 colleges offerincj educational oppor- 
tunities within commuting distance of all citizens of the Commonwealth. These 
colleges, each of which serves a particular region of the State, offer diplomas, 
certificates, and associate degrees in occupational-technical fields and associate 
degrees in college aansfer programs in art, business administration, liberal arts, 
music, pre-engineering, pre-teacher education, and science. 

Summary of Community Collages Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS— These institutions plan to continue to be compre- 
hensive community colleges. 
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EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCTION, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE-Tho primary function of a comprehensive community col- 
lege is instruction. The colleges within the Virginia Community College System 
offer instruction at the freshman and sophomore level acceptable for transfer 
to baccalaureate degree programs at four-year institutions, occupational-tech- 
nical instruction designed for occupational competence and employment entry, 
continuing education to enable individuals to continue their learning experi- 
ences, and developmental studies to improve the basic skills and knowledge 
necessary to succeed in other education programs. The research which is car- 
ried on in these institutions is directed to supporting and evaluating educational 
programs and system management. As a secondary emphasis, each college also 
provides significant public service to the areas and communities within its region. 
These public service activities include a large number of noncredit offerings and 
special training programs designed specifically to prepare employees for new 
and expanding industries. 



TABLE 38 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by the Virginia Community College System 



Discipline Division 


Levels of Achievement 


Certificate 
and/or 
Degree 


Associate 
Degree 


College Transfer: 






Business and Management 




X 


Education 




X 


Engineering 




X 


Fine and Applied Arts 




X 


Physical Sciences 




X 


Interdisciplinary Studies 




X 


uccupational-Technical : 






Business and Commerce Technologies 


X 


X 


Data Processing Technologies 


X 


X 


Health Services and Parannedical Technologies 


X 


X 


Mechanical and Engineering Technologies 


X 


X 


Natural Science Technologies 


X 


X 


Public Service Related Technologies 


X 


X 



AREAS OF SYSTEM EMPHASIS-Ahhough each individual college has its own 
individual strengths, programs in business and commerce technology and engi- 
neering technology are particularly strong on a system-wide basis. These areas 
attract approximately 65 percent of the total student enrollment. Disciplines 
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which will receive increased emphasis during the next ten years are health 
services and paramedical technologies, and public and social service tech- 
nologies. 



OTHER PLANNING CRITERIA-Edch community college serves primarily 
that geographic area of the State which is defined as its service district. 
In-state enrollment comprised 94 percent of all community college enroll- 
ment in 1972. It is believed that out-of-state enrollment will stabilize at 
about 5 percent of the total, coming largely in those community colleges 
where the service districts border on neighboring states. 

The colleges in the Virginia Community College System are co- 
educational institutions designed to serve Virginia residents as either full- 
or part-time students living off-campus as commuting students. There has 
been a trend toward an increased percentage of part-time students. It is 
believed that this will stabilize at about 40 percent full-time students and 
60 percent part-time students. There has also been a trend of 2 to 3 per- 
cent more female enrollment each year. Females currently constitute 40 
percent of enrollment, and are expected to constitute 45 percent by 1982. 
It should be noted that the community colleges, with their modified open 
admissions policies, have no policies with respect to these ratios. 



Table 39 

Projected Enroll ment of the Virginia Community College System 



Fall of 


Foundation 


Lower Level 


Unclassified 


Total 


Occupational -Technical 


Bachelor's Credit 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


Headcount 


FTE 


1972 


3,475 


10,686 


12,051 


10,012 


8,721 


7,680 


17,476 




41,723 


28,378 


1974 


4,957 


14,517 


21,322 


1 5,524 


16,029 


11,591 


16,193 




58,501 


41,632 


1976 


6,186 


1 7,809 


26,537 


19,014 


19,727 


14,079 


20,009 




72,459 


50,902 


1978 


6,939 


20,114 


30,051 


21,385 


22,298 


15,899 


22,578 




81,866 


57,398 


1980 


7,275 


21,226 


31,711 


22,562 


23,607 


16,762 


23,907 




86,500 


60,550 


1982 


7,442 


21,271 


32,056 


22,776 


23,663 


16,853 


23,839 




87,000 


60,900 



o 
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Virginia Community College System 

College Date Fall 1973 

Location Founded Enrollment 

Blue Ridge Community College 1965 1,396 

Weyers Cave 

Central Virginia Community College 1966 2,055 

Lynchburg 

Dabney S. Lancaster Community College 1967 754 

Clifton Forge 

Danvillo Community College 1968 1,934 

Danville 

Eastern Shore Community College 1964 206 

Wallops Island 

Germanna Community College 1970 720 

Fredericksburg 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Community College 1972 2,734 

Richmond 

John Tyler Community College 1967 1,955 

Chester 

Lord Fairfax Community College 1970 980 

Middletown 

Mountain Empire Community College 1972 762 

Big Stone Gap 

New River Community College 1966 1,703 

Dublin 

Northern Virginia Community College 1966 17,260 

Alexandria (Alexandria Campus) 

Annandale (Annandale Campus) 

Sterling (Loudoun Campus) 

Manassas (Manassas Campus) 

Woodbridge (Woodbridge Campus) 

Patrick Henry Community College 1962 692 

Martinsville --- 
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College Date Fall 1973 

Location Founded Enrollment 

Paul D. Camp Community College 1968 731 

Franklin 

Piedmont Virginia Community College 1972 1,096 

Charlottesville 

Rappahannock Community College 1971 741 

Gfenns-tSouth Campus) 

Warsaw (North Campus) 

Southside Virginia Community College 1370 968 

Alberta (Christanna Campus) 
Keysville (John H, Daniel Campus) 

Southwest Virginia Community College 1968 1,524 
Richlands 

Thomas Nelson Community College 1967 3,014 
Hampton 

Tidewater Community College 1968 5,271 
Portsmouth (Frederick Campus) 

Virginia Beach (Virginia Beach Campus) 

Chesapeake (Chesapeake Campus) 

Virginia Highlands Community College 1967 1,027 

Abingdon 

Virginia Western Community College 1966 3,701 

Roanoke 

Wytheville Community College 1963 1,261 

Wytheville 
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Richard Bland College 

Petersburg 

Founded in 1960 in Petersburg, as a branch of The College of William and 
Mary, Richard Bland College is a commuting, co-educational, two-year college. 
It serves primarily the urban and suburban area of the cities of Colonial Heights, 
Hopewell, Petersburg, and surrounding areas by offering the Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Science degrees in the arts and sciences, fine arts, and business 
administration. 

Summary of Institutional Plans 

TYPE OF INSTITUTtON-lh\s institution is a junior college which offers the 
first two years of college, primarily in the form of a liberal arts curriculum, and 
prepares students for possible transfer to a senior institution. The present plans 
of the board of its parent institution are to strengthen and improve the College 
in its present status. 

EXTENT OF INVOL VEMENT IN INSTRUCT/ON, RESEARCH, AND 
PUBLIC SERV/CE—The predominant emphasis at Richard Bland College is on 
providing instruction, with concomitar;t attention to departmental research 
necessary as a complement to the teaching process, and public service to the 
community in which it is located. 



TABLE 40 

Levels of Achievement and Discipline Division Areas 
Currently Offered by Richard Bland College 



Discipline Division 


Level of Achievement 


Associate Degree 


College Transfer: 




Business and Management 


X 


Fine and Applied Arts 


X 


Physical Sciences 


X 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


X 



At the present time, Richard Bland is not planning any major additions to 
its curriculum in the form of new academic programs. 
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OTHER PLANNING CR/TERIA-Rlchard Bland College draws over 95 percent 
of its enrollment from Virginia, and approximately 90 percent of that in-state 
ens'pjlment resides in the immediate surrounding areas of Southside Virginia. 
These; ^proportions are not expected to change in the foreseeable future. 

The College is a commuting institution and does not plan to provide on- 
campus student housing in the foreseeable future. Approximately 45 percent 
of the total number of students attend on a part-time basis. Female students 
comprise slightly more than 50 percent of the student body. 

SPECIAL PLANNING CRITERIA-The role and mission of Richard Bland 
College has received attention in recent years in several ways. In 1965, the Vir- 
ginia Higher Education Study Commission recommended that all two-year 
branch colleges become a part of the Virginia Community College System, 
which subsequently occurred with the exception of Richard Bland College. 
The Virginia Council of Higher Education also recommended in its 1967 Vir- 
ginia Plan that Richard Bland College be incorporated into the Virginia Commu- 
nity College System. Three years later, the General Assembly authorized Richard 
Bland College to escalate to a four-year institution. This proposal resulted in 
litigation, ultimately decided by the United States Supreme Court, which en- 
joined Richard Bland College from escalating to senior college status. 

The future of Richard Bland College has been futther influenced by devel- 
opments in the Southside Virginia area served by the College. Three community 
college campuses which also offer associate degree programs in the basic liberal 
arts and sciences, which is the area served by Richard Bland College, have been 
established. Virginia State College's enrollment of part-time commuting stu- 
dents from the Southside Virginia population is increasing. Factors such as 
these suggest that the future of Richard Bland College be carefully planned 
and coordinated with respect to the state-wide system of higher education. 



The Council of Higher Education has carefully reviewed the plans of the 
Board of Visitors of The College of William and Mary and the earlier recom- 
mendations concerning Richard Bland College and has taken into consideration 
other factors influencing the role of the College. The Council continues to be- 
lieve that the role of Richard Bland College as a two-year, liberal arts institution 
is not a desirable alternative for the Commonwealth. It further believes that 
based on the cited court actions and other factors, it cannot be elevated .to bac- 
calaureate degree granting status. The Council concludes that a more careful 
examination of the future role of the College should be undertaken to assure 
that the State's investment in Richard Bland College is protected and that the 
resources of the College are used in the best interest of the Commonwealth. 

Therefore, the State Council of Higher Education will appoint a study 
committee to consider and make recommendations on the future role of 
Richard Bland College. The committee should report by November 30, 1974. 
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Planning Statements of Virginia's Private Institutions 



During the past several years, the State 
Council of Higher Education has enjoyed a 
mutually beneficial relationship with Virginia's 
private institutions of higher education and with 
their association, the Council of Independent 
Colleges in Virginia. Although the private 
institutions submit data for inclusion in 
several Council publications and have repre- 
sentation on most of the Council's advisory 
committees, the State Council of Higher Educa- 
tion has no statutory responsibility for them 
beyond that of granting state accreditation and 
authorizing the conferring of degrees. 

Because the Council does not approve their 
degree programs or enrollment projections and 
has no voice in setting their long-range plans, 
neither the private institutions' planning state- 
ments nor enrollment projections have received 



endorsement by the Council. Neverthe- 
less, the Council has carefully studied population 
statistics and projections relating to private 
higher education during the next decade and 
believes that, considered as a group, the enroll- 
ment projections of the private institutions 
are realistic. 

The planning statements of the private 
institutions are presented with the belief that 
state-wide planning for higher education must 
include consideration of both public and 
private sectors. The information in the private 
college planning statements, when coupled 
with the academic program information 
presented in the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation's publication. Higher Education in 
Virginia, provides essential information for 
comprehensive planning. 
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Averett College 

Danville 



Averett is a co-educational college of arts 
and sciences chartered in 1859. The institution 
received its first accreditation as a junior college 
in 1917 and undertook a major reorganization 
in 1968 by adding a four-year baccalaureate 
degree program and making the college 
co-educationaL Under its new. status as a senior 
college, Averett awarded its first baccalaureate 
degree in the spring of 1971. 

Baccalaureate degrees are offered in the 
arts and sciences, as well as in the fields of 
public education, business, religious life, and 
certain areas in the field of allied health pro- 
fessions. While research is encouraged, Averett's 
primary emphasis is on teaching and the dynamic 
interaction between students and faculty, both 
within and beyond the classroom. 

Averett's academic program is oriented 
toward the community. It serves as an educa- 
tional and cultural center for the local 
community and the surrounding area. During 
the next ten years, the College anticipates 



strengthening the major programs already 
offered. In addition, the College is presently 
exploring the feasibility of establishing a 
baccalaureate program in nursing. The aim is 
. to offer a balance of liberal arts and profes- 
sional career-oriented programs. 

Approximately half of the total enrollment 
of 1,000 students lives on campus. Two-thirds 
of the present enrollment is female, although 
a more even distribution is anticipated in future 
years. The student body is drawn from a 
broad socioeconomic and cultural base and 
aims to provide the average student a strong 
liberal arts backgound augmented with studies 
in career fields. Seventy-five percent of the 
student body comes from Virginia. It is the 
only co-educational senior college in the South- 
Central region of Virginia. Averett has been 
closely coordinating with Stratford College in 
the joint use of facilities, faculty, and other 
resources. 



TABLE 41 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Averett College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional ' 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


991 






991 


1974 


1,050 






1,050 


1976 


1,100 






1,100 


1978 


1,100 






1,100 


1980 


1,150 






1,150 


1982 


1,200 






1,200 
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Bridgewater College 

Bridgewater 



Bridgewater College was established in 
1880 as Spring Creek Normal and Collegiate 
Institute. Nine years later the College was 
given its present name and was chartered by the 
State of Virginia to grant undergraduate degrees. 
It is an independent college which has been . 
affiliated with the Church of the Brethren since 
its founding. A college of liberal arts, it is 
co-educational and predominantly residential 
with an enrollment of about 850 students. 

Bridgewater's primary academic objective 
is to be proficient in the teaching of the social 
sciences, the humanities, and the natural 
sciences rather than to offer specific technical 
or vocational training. Bridgewater is concerned, 
however, with giving its graduates a head-start 
in their vocational work; it is interested in their 
general occupational competence and success; 
and it intends for them to become both humane 
and proficient in their professions. 

The College offers the Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science degrees. While con- 
centrating on Q liberal education and development 
of the total personality, the College provides 
opportunities for students to develop proficiency 



in certain professional fields such as teaching, 
business administration, home economics, and 
social work. !t also offers pre- professional, 
educational opportunities for such fields as 
medicine, engineering, law, and the ministry. 

The values of scholarship and personal 
contact between faculty and students are 
recognized at Bridgewater. Faculty members 
undertake research, read papers beifore learned 
societies, and publish books and articles. The 
emphasis on the search for knowledge has 
encouraged student-faculty research, and has 
developed a challenging honors program for 
superior students. Electing to keep its enroll- 
ment small, Bridgewater maintains a faculty- 
student ratio of 1/15. 

Bridgewater College was the first 
co-educational college in Virginia. The mission 
was then, and continues to be, that of providing 
young people with a well-rounded liberal arts, 
Christian-oriented educational opportunity with 
the expectation that its graduates can make 
significant contributions to the society in which 
they live. 



TABLE 42 

PROJECTED HEADCOUiMT ENROLLMENT 
Bridgewater College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


850 






850 


1974 


860 






860 


1976 


870 






870 


1978 


880 






880 


1980 


890 






890 


1982 


900 






900 
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Eastern Mennonite College 

Harrisonburg 



Eastern Mennonite College is a small, 
co-educational, four-year, Christian, liberal arts 
college offering the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees. The College also 
grants a diploma upon completion of a two- 
year curriculum. The Seminary offers a three- 
year course leading to the Master of Divinity 
degree. 

From a small Bible academy in 1917, 
Eastern Mennonite College has expanded into a 
four-year liberal arts college with almost 1,100 
students. In 1965 the Seminary gained indepen- 
dence from the College and in 1968 began to 
offer a Master of Divinity program. The College 
operates under the auspices of the Virginia 
Mennonite Conference. 

The College intends to give emphasis to 
scholarship by continuing the professional 



growth of the faculty and by maintaining the 
best of facilities for research and scientific study. 
Majors for the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Sciences degrees may be taken in Bible, business 
administration, chemistry, elementary education, 
English, music, music education, history, social 
science, home economics education, dietetics, 
biology, natural science, mathematics, modern 
languages, nursing, physical education, physics, 
psychology and sociology. The Seminary, m 
addition to the Master of Divinity degree, offers 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree for those 
students who elect to forego the study of Greek 
and Hebrew, and a two-year program leading to 
a Master of Arts in religion. The College will 
continue to refine and re-evaluate its programs 
under the College's philosophy of education based 
on the Christian perspective in the liberal arts. 



TABLE 43 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Eastern Mennonite College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


910 


45 




955 


1974 


930 


45 




975 


1976 


965 


50 




1,015 


1978 


975 


50 




1,025 


1980 


1,000 


60 




1,060 


1982 


1,075 


65 




1,140 
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Emory and Henry College 

Emory 

Emory and Henry College is a co-educational, 
liberal arts college granting the undergraduate 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science. The percentage of nriales and females 
comprising the student body is approximately 
equal with about three-fourths of the total 
students living on the campus. 

The College operates under a charter 
granted by the Commonwealth of Virginia on 
March 25, 1839. From its founding, the school 
has been related to the Holston .Conference of 
the United Methodist Church. It is the oldest 
educational institution in Southwest Virginia 
and one of the few schools in the South which 
originally opened as a college and has continued 
under its original name. The College places its 
primary emphasis on instructional quality, with 
70 percent of its teaching faculty holding earned 
doctorates. The location of the College affords 
it an opportunity to serve a primarily rural region 
in providing cultural and library facilities, con- 
certs, and the theatre. All college activities of 
this type are open to the public. I n addition, 
the College involves its faculty and student 
body in regional programs of field study and 
research. 

TABLE 44 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Emory and Henry College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


917 




■■ 


917 


1974 


875 






875 


1976 


900 






900 


1978 


900 






900 


1980 


900 






900 


1982 


900 






900 



The Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees may be earned in some 18 
disciplines and/or a variety of interdisciplinary 
programs involving the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences. The cultural enrichment 
programs, along with intercollegiate athletics 
and student-oriented recreational activities, 
complement the academic experiences. The 
College has been approved by the State for 
self-certification of teachers completing 
secondary, elementary, and kindergarten 
programs. In addition to the establishment of 
the Center for Teacher Education, the College 
operates a model kindergarten program in 
cooperation with the Washington County 
Public School System. 

It is the regional center for the external 
Master of Education (in elementary education) 
degree offered by the University of Virginia. 

The College intends to remain small and 
residential. Students from 28 states are 
represented in the student body with the large 
numbers coming from Virginia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. Nine foreign countries are 
also included in the student representation. 
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Hampden-Sydney College 

Hampden-Sydney 



Hampden-Sydney College, a liberal arts 
college for men, has been in continuous opera- 
tion since January, 1776. Although launched 
largely under Presbyterian auspices, it was not 
formally affiliated with the Church until 1919, 
when an amendment to the charter established 
an official affiliation between the College and 
the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia. Hampden- 
Sydney is committed to a particular form of 
liberal arts education. The College is not a 
miniature university and does not attempt to be 
all things to all who enter. The development of 
Christian character is important at Hampden 
Sydney. 

The College is a four-year undergraduate 
institution offering bachelor's degree programs 



to prepare students both terminally and for 
graduate and professional study. The curriculum 
is limited to the contemporary curriculum of 
the arts and sciences. Its primary emphasis is 
upon the teaching function of the faculty. 
Research is, from the perspective of the College, 
conducted to improve teaching quality and, as 
such, is encouraged. As a small, rural, residential 
college, community service is restricted although 
it is encouraged. 

At present, Hampden-Sydney's enrollment 
is 70 percent Virginian, exclusively male, with 
exceptions made for cooperative ventures, and 
90 percent residential. The College desires to 
extend the geographic, ethnic and cultural 
boundaries of its student population. 



TABLE 45 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Hampden-Sydney College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


713 






713 


1974 


750 






750 


1976 


775 






775 


1978 


800 






800 


1980 


825 






825 


1982 


850 






850 
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Hollins College 

Hollins 



Hollins College was founded in 1842 and 
for its first ten years was known as the Valley 
Union Seminary, a co-educational school for 
the youth of Southwestern Virginia. In 1852 
it became a women's seminary, one of the first 
in the nation. In 1911 it became Hollins 
College. The College now offers degrees at the 
bachelor's and master's level. The College is a 
small institution offering quality education in 
the liberal arts at the undergraduate level to 
young women and providing a limited graduate 
program to men and women. 

Hollins places its emphasis on excellence 
and soundness in teaching, while still recognizing 
the importance of research and community 
service. In addition to carrying out their 
teaching and committee assignments, Hollins 
faculty are expected to engage in research to 
further their professional development and 
scholarly competences and to contribute to the 
life and service of the community wherever 
possible. 

The Hollins undergraduate curriculum, 
which leads to the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
allows for interdisciplinary programs through 
established interdepartmental majors in the 
natural sciences and mathematics, the social 
sciences, Russian studies, American studies, 
psychology-statistics, and through a college 
major which focuses upon an idea, issue, or 
problem involving two or more disciplines. 
In addition to these interdisciplinary programs 
the College offers majors in 23 disciplines- 
including statistics and film studies— not usually 
found as major programs in liberal arts. Further 
academic courses, not majors, are available in 
commercial science, computer science, education 
geology, health and physical education, journa 
ism, linguistics, and Russian. 

Graduate programs are offered leading to 
the Master of Arts degree in psychology and 
creative writing. The degree of Master of Arts 
in Liberal Studies was introduced in 1969 as a 
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community service and is designed primarily, 
but not exclusively, for eiementary and 
secondary school tear.h£r^^ . The favorable 
student-faculty ratio of about 12 to 1 fosters 
close relationships between students and faculty 
and makes possible a successful and productive 
independent study program. 

Hollins draws its approximately 1,100 
students from all over the United States and 
from many foreign countries as well. Over 
one-half of the undergraduate students, however, 
come from the southern states, with Virginia 
having the largest repre*5entation of any single 
state. From 20 to 25 percent of the student 
body over the past five years has been Virginians. 
A generous financial aid program makes 
possible a rather diverse socioeconomic 
student body. There has been an increase in 
the last few years in the number of day students 
attending the College, due in part to .older adults 
returning to college to complete their studies. 



TABLE 46 

pROJEcren headcount enrollment 

.Hollins College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


1,078 




128 


1.206 


1974 


1,050 




120 


1,170 


1976 


1.050 




115 


1.165 


1978 


1,050 




115 


1.165 


1980 


1,050 




T15 


1.165 


1982 


1.050 




115 


1.165 



17 



Institute of Textile Technology 

Charlottesville 



The Institute of Textile Technology is 
supported as a cooperative venture by textile 
mills located throughout North America. 
Chartered in 1944, it was located in 
Charlottesville so that it might serve the textile 
industry in the Southeast and (Mew England, 
as well as the Canadian Textile Industry, and 
might be able to utilize the various resources 
of the University of Virginia. The institute 
offers the Master of Science degree and the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. The Institute is 
unique, with a very small and selective enroll- 
ment and a primary mission of furthering the 
American textile industry and its consumers. 
It will continue to remain small and selective. 

Each mill which is a member of the 
cooperative venture provides financial support 
to the organization, shares in Institute services 
and research results, and appoints representatives 
to .the technical advisory committee. A 
committee of milt executives and technical 
personnel meets twice a year with the 
Institute staff. 

The Institute was established and is 



maintained exclusively for scientifTc, ITterary, 
and educational purposes. Its three principal 
objectives are: to conduct research on textile 
materials and processes; to train men at the 
graduate level in the fundamental sciences and 
in textile technology; and to maintain a library 
and information service to keep member mills 
informed of scientific and technical developments 
in the textile industry throughout the world. 

For acceptance into the graduate school of 
the institute, a student must be awarded a 
fellowship. Approximately ten of these are 
awarded each year to students who major in the 
physical sciences, mathematics, or textiles and 
have an interest in textile careers. The granting 
of degrees depends not only on credits for 
academic courses, but also upon demonstrated 
research ability and satisfactory completion of 
an approved thesis project. Approximately 
three fellowships are granted each year for 
study at the doctoral level. Normally in this 
program the student will devote one-half of his 
time to formal classes and the remaining one- 
half to research. 



TABLE 47 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Institute of Textile Technology 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 






20 


20 


1974 






20 


20 


1976 






20 


20 


1978 






20 


20 


1980 






20 


. 20 


1982 






20 


20 
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Lynchburg Coiiege 

Lynchburg 



Lynchburg College is a senior, co-educa- 
tional, nonsectarian liberal arts college related 
to the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
Located in the City of Lynchburg, it draws 
students from a wide geographical area. The 
College was founded in 1903 as Virginia 
Christian College, and in 1919 the name was 
changed to Lynchburg College. Although 
primarily an undergraduate institution offering 
general education in the arts and sciences to all 
of its students, a graduate program offering 
masters' degrees in three major areas serves 
students v^ho work in the city and surrounding 
counties, as well as those who take courses on 
a part-time basis. 

Lynchburg expects to remain a small 
college offering Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science degrees in the arts and sciences and 
the master's degree in three areas. Teaching is 
the primary responsibility of faculty members. 
Research, writing, and community services are 
encouraged but not required. 

Major programs are offered in arts, sciences, 
and applied studies fields: area studies 
(American); biological sciences; business and 
management: education, including elementary, 
secondary, and special education; fine and 
applied arts; foreign languages; health professions 
(pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-nursing); letters; 
mathematics; health and physical education; 
physical sciences; psychology; social sciences;, 
religious studies; and health services (medical 
technology). Masters' degrees are offered in 
education, business administration, and nuclear 
physics. 

Under the "Lynchburg Plan" of general 
education, students may choose to meet basic 
general education requirements under a 
"General Option" based upon the traditional 
pattern with added flexibility, or a "Thematic 
Option" under which the student chooses a 
theme based on courses drawn from the 
humanties, social sciences, and natural sciences. 



Themes are being developed to include such 
examples as: American studies; Asian/African 
studies; environmental studies; the nature of 
man; language arts; science, technology and 
human values; man in organizations; natural 
history; information science; American enter- 
prise; war and peace; women's studies. 

About 55 percent of the students enrolled 
are from Virginia. Out-of-state students are 
mainly from the Middle Atlantic states. New 
England, and Florida. This distribution is 
expected to continue within the foreseeable 
future. Electing to namain a small college, 
Lynchburg College does not plan an appreciable 
expansion of its present enrollment consisting 
of 1,534 full-time students, 172 part-time 
students and special students, and 339 graduate 
students. There is dormitory space for 1,140 
students, about three-fourths of the full-time 
undergraduate enrollment. 



TABLE 48 

PROJECTED HEADCDUNT ENROLLMENT 
Lynchburg College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


_ First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


1,690 




340 


2.050 


1974 


1,700 




400 


2.100 


1976 


1,700 




■ 450 


2,150 


1978 


1,750 




450 


2,200 


1980 


1,750 




450 


2.200 


1982 


1.750 




450 


2,200 
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Mary Baldwin College 

Staunton 



Mary Baldwin College is a small, residential, 
liberal arts college for women. The College was 
founded in 1842 as Augusta Female Seminary 
in Stai^nton, Virginia. It became a junior 
college in 1916 and a four-year college in 1923 
at wtiich time the name was changed to Mary 
Baldwin College. It is a four-year liberal arts 
college for women offering the Bachelor of Arts 
degree and has been related since its founding 
to the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

The emphases of the institution are on 
instruction and the preparation of women for 
responsible societal roles. Faculty are appofnted 
on the basis of teaching ability, as well as 
scholarly credentials. A flexible curriculum 
provides varied opportunities in organization 
of program and forms of learning, including 
independent study projects under faculty 
guidance. A short winter term is used for 
concentrated study in one area. Students may 
complete the degree requirements with a con- 
centration in one of 18 major fields of study 



within the humanities and sciences, or with a 
special concentration in selected cross- 
disciplinary studies. Opportunities for inter- 
disciplinary work and field learning experiences 
supplement the course offerings in several areas. 
The degree program is open to students trans- 
ferring from community and junior colleges. 

The College is chiefly a residential 
institution which draws the greater number of 
its students from a geographical region east of 
the Mississippi River. Specifically, they come 
from the states of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland. There is no indica- 
tion that this pattern will change in the near 
future. The enrollment is expected to stablize 
at approximately 660 students, and the College 
expects to remain committed to the purpose 
of making available a separate postsecondary 
educ^ition for those women who prefer the 
character of a woman's college. 



TABLE 49 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Mary Baldwin College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


725 






725 


1974 


725 






725 


1976 


685 






685 


'i978 


685 






685 


1980 


685 






685 


1982 


685 






685 
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Marymount College of Virginia 

Arlington 



Marymount College is a private, residential, 
undergraduate college for women. It has 
resident facilities for about 800 students. The 
College confers the associate degree and has 
recently begun offering programs leading toward 
Bachelor of Applied Arts and Bachelor of 
Applied Science degrees. 

Marymount was founded in 1950. It is 
the only Catholic institution of h»'jher education 
in Virginia and the only accredited independent 
institution of higher education in Northern 
Virginia. The College is sponsored by the 
Religious Order of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
and governed by a predominantly lay board of 
directors. 

The College is principally concerned with 
offering quality instruction, and effective use is 
made of seminar sessions and educational media. 
The College established an Office of Institutional 
Research in 1968, which is deeply involved in 
the evaluation of the College's enriched liberal 
arts program. This office conducts continuing 
research on instructional outcomes ana the 
curriculum. Marymount also seeks to respond 
to particular community needs through offering 
special programs. 



The College's academic program is designed 
to permit the student to receive either an 
Associate in Arts or an Associate in Applied 
Science degree. Associate in Arts degrees are 
conferred in general liberal arts; liberal arts with 
emphasis on business administration, child 
development and education; or speech and drama; 
fine arts; physical education; and recreation 
leadership. Associate in Applied Science degrees 
are offered in executive secretarial studies, 
medical laboratory technology, merchandising, 
and nursing. This year the College initiated a 
time-shortened Bachelor of Applied Arts degree 
in child development and in international service, 
and a Bachelor of Applied Science degree in 
merchandising. 

The College seeks religious, social, racial, 
geographical and economic diversity among its 
students. Marymount plans to remain a college 
for women; however, a few men have been 
admitted, on an individual basis, to certain 
programs as day students. With the initiation 
of the baccalaureate degree, the College bslieves 
the enrollment of day students and part-time 
students may increase. 



TABLE 50 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Marymount College of Virginia 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


557 






557 


1974 


652 






652 


1976 


717 






717 


1978 


789 






789 


1980 


800 






800 


1982 


800 






800 
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Presbyterian School of Christian Education 

Richmond 



The Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education was established by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for the 
purpose of preparing men and women for service 
in church vocations, with an emphasis on the 
educational work of the Church. 

The main thrust of the School is to prepare 
workers in Christian education. The School 
confers a graduate degree, the Master of Arts. 
It is co-educational with a residential and full- 
time student body. The areas of service for the 
institution are both regional and national. The 
student body is about 70 percent residential, 
90 percent full-time, and 60 percent women. 

The School emphasizes instruction more 



than research. At present it is engaged in public 
service to the churches through various social 
and community projects in which the students 
engage as a part of their training. 

I n its academic division, the emphasis is on 
education, Bible, and theology. A demonstra- 
tion kindergarten is established on campus, and 
numerous service-learning opportunities exist 
for those seeking the professional degree. 

The Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education is clustered with Union Theological 
Seminary and the School of Theology of Virginia 
Union University in the Richmond Theological 
Center to provide for more relevant preparation 
for contemporary ministry. 



TABLE 51 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 






96 


96 


1974 






106 


106 


1976 






117 


117 


1978 






128 


128 


1980 






139 


139 


1982 






145 


145 
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Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 

in Virginia 

Alexandria 



The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia was founded in 1823 to 
educate men for the ministry. It now seeks to 
prepare both men and women for leadership, 
either as clergy or lay people, in the church and 
the world. The Seminary offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master in Divinity, 
Master in Theological Studies, and Master in 
Sacred Theology. 

The Seminary is a residential, co-educational 
theological school of the Episcopal Church pro- 
viding theological education for individuals 
interested in preparing for the ministry or other 
areas of service to the church. The wide variety 
of required and elective courses in the curriculum 



demands a diversity of teaching methods. At 
the same time independent work by students 
under supervision of faculty members is encour- 
aged. Field education, required of alt students, 
involves both students and faculty in a diversity 
of public service activities. 

The Seminary has maintained a center for 
continuing education since 1967 for the "mid- 
career" training of individuals. The Seminary 
is a member of the Washington Theological 
Consortium. This consortium is intended to 
increase cooperation in theological education 
in order to take advantage of the resources of 
the Washington metropolitan area. 



TABLE 52 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 






180 


180 


1974 






130 


180 


1976 






190 


190 


1978 






190 


190 


1980 






200 


200 


1982 






200 


200 
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Randoiph-Macon College 

Ashland 



Randolph-Macon College was chartered by 
the General Assembly of Virginia in 1830. It is 
affiliated with the United Methodist Church of 
Virginia and for 140 years was a college for men. 
In 1972 the college became co-educational and 
admitted an initial class of 50 women. 

The College is a small, co-educational, 
independent, liberal arts institution. It offers 
both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degree. Its emphasis is on the process 
of learning with recognition given to the impor- 
tance of the encounter of students and insti uctors 
both in and outside the classroom. Students 
become involved in research through programs 
of independent study, senior projects, and *he 
colloquy. 



The College provides a broad-based founda- 
tion for learning rather than one which is technical 
or vocational. Nineteen academic majors are 
available in five curricular areas of arts and letters, 
history, religious studies and philosophy, social 
science, and mathematics and natural science. 
Opportunities for interdisciplinary and indepen- 
dent study are also available. Courses are avail- 
able which qualify students for teacher 
certification in Virginia. 

The College is primarily residential, and 
students are expected to live in college housing. 
Ultimately, the College plans to enroll 300 women. 
By increasing the student body to a maximum of 
only 1,000 students, it is hoped that the attributes 
of a small college will be preserved. 



TABLE 53 

PROJECTED HEADCOUIMT ENROLLMENT 
Randolph-Macon College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


829 






829 


1974 


875 






875 


1976 


950 






950 


1978 


1,000 






1,000 


1980 


1,000 






1,000 


1982 


1,000 






1,000 
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Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

Lynchburg 



Randolph-Macon Woman's College is a 
four-year, liberal arts college affiliated with the 
Methodist Church. It was founded in 1891 
under a charter granted in 1830 to the original 
Board of Trustees of Randolph-Macon College 
for Men. It has had its own governing board 
since 1953. 

The College offers a four-year, liberal arts 
curriculum for women and confers the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. It also prepares students for 
certification as teachers at the elementary and 
secondary levels. A program leading to the 
Master of Science Teaching degrpe has been 
offered since 1970. Although there are no 
plans for the offering of additional types of 
graduate programs within the immediate future, 
the College is weighing the advantages of such 
expansion. 

At Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
professors devote themselves primarily to 
instruction. They are also continually involved 
in research directed primarily toward an enrich- 
ment of the process of classroom teaching but 
frequently resulting also in the publication of 
fodings. Public service is rendered through 
an array of cultural activities, many of which 
are free to the public. The work of faculty 
members in the local community and at the 
local or national levels of professional organ- 
izptions is extensive. 

The College offers courses in most of the 



traditional liberal arts areas. An interdisciplinary 
major is offered, as well as majors in about 23 
different areas in the liberal arts. The College 
anticipates adding courses for specific types of 
employment, such as business and management 
and recreation. The addition of such courses 
and programs is dependent upon the availability 
of financial resources. 

Although Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College welcomes students from the entire 
United States and from many foreign countries, 
the majority come from the southeastern 
United States and from within the general area 
of the College. Virginians constitute the largest 
single category, and this pattern is expected to 
continue. The College will continue to function 
as an institution primarily for the woman 
student. Men are not excluded, but it is not 
anticipated that during the next decade they 
will constitute a major portion of the student 
population. 

The College now serves a wide range of 
socioeconomtc groups. This diversity is made 
possible by an extensive program of financial 
aid. Students are required to live on campus 
unless living at home or with a spouse. It is 
expected that the number of part-time students 
will increase to a figure slightly above the 
present count, which is approximately ten per- 
cent of the total enrollment. 



TABLE 54 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


Hirst 
professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


774 




30 


804 


1974 


750 






750* 


1976 


750 






750* 


1978 


750 






750* 


1980 


750 






750* 


1982 


750 






750' 



Graduate projection dependent upon availability of non-institutional 
financial support. 
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Roanoke College 

Saiem 



Roanoke College began in 1842 near 
Staunton, Virginia, and was chartered by the 
Virginia Legislature in 1845 as the Virginia 
Institute. It was moved to Salem in 1847, 
where it was rechartered in 1853 as Roanoke 
College. Affiliated with the Lutheran Church 
in America, Roanoke College is a co-educational, 
primarily residential, liberal arts college offering 
degrees at the baccalaureate level. 

The College offers programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Liberal Arts, and Bachelor of Business 
Administration degrees. While its mission does 
not foresee offering graduate level programs, 
there is faculty interest and participation in 
cooperative graduate programs. Roanoke's 
facilities are used to provide courses leading to 
the Master's in Business Administration offered 
by Lynchburg College and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and^ State University. The College 
practices selective admission. I ts primary thrust 
is a high quality program in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 

Roanoke College is, and intends to remain, 
primarily a teaching institution. At the same 
time, a distinct, planned effort is made to pro- 
vide research interest in each department. The 
intent is to generate some productive research 
activity in each department so that upper-level 
students may have the opportunity to participate 
in the discovery of new knowledge within their 
own disciplines. 

Traditionally, Roanoke College has had a 
vital interest in public service, both through the 
involvement of its staff in community service 
and in the continuing education program. The 
College plans to continue these areas of public 
service. 

Roanoke College offers baccalaureate 
degree programs in the following disciplines: 
biological ♦sciences, business and management, 
education, fine and applied arts, foreign lan- 
guages, health professions, letters, mathematics, 



physical sciences, psychology, public affairs 
and services, social sciences and interdisciplinary 
studies. 

An institutional emphasis is found in the 
biological sciences, business and management, 
mathematics (statistics), physical science and 
psychology. Increased emphasis is to be given 
to the areas of fine and applied arts, foreign 
languages, public affairs and services (public 
administration), so(:ial sciences (sociology, 
anthropology, economics) and interdisciplinary 
studies. I n the future there may be a develop- 
ment of programs in environmental design, 
area studies, computer and information sciences, 
and military sciences. 

The College provides contract instructional 
services to the School of Nursing at the 
Community Hospital of the Roanoke Valley; 
However, no additions to technological disciplines 
are planned. 

Roanoke College sees its student enrollment 
drawn from a national base, yet strongly balanced 
with Virginians. Recent enrollments include 
students from 30 to 40 states and five to eight 
foreign countries; however, almost 50 percent 
of the full-time students are Virginia residents, 
about half of whom live in the Roanoke Valley. 
Of the total enrollment, about 80 percent are full- 
time students, and 70-80 percent live on campus. 

Roanoke CoUege serves all socioeconomic 
and cultural groups. It was a Virginia pioneer 
in the admission of minority students. 



TABLE 35 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Roanoke College 
1972-1982 



Fan of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


1.350 






1,350 


1974 


1.260 






1.260 


1976 


1,285 






1,285 


1978 


1.300 






1,300 


1980 


1,300 






1,300 


1982 


1,300 






1,300 
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Saint Paul's College 

Lawrencevilie 



Saint Paul's College is a small, co-educational, 
primarily residential institution which offers 
courses of study leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Education, By an act 
of the General Assembly of Virginia in 1890, 
the institution was originally incorporated as 
the Saint Paul's Normal and Industrial School. 
In 1907, it became an affiliate of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, an agency of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. I n 1941 the charter was amended; the 
name was changed to Saint Paul's Polytechnic 
Institute, and degree programs in home 
economics, industrial education, elementary 
education, and business education were initiated. 
The institution continued under this name until 
1957 when the charter was again amended, and 
the character of the College was changed from 
an essentially technical institute to a liberal arts 
college. The institution then became Saint 
Paul's College. The programs in home economics 
and industrial education were phased out, and 
degree programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts 



and Bachelor of Science were begun in the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, and 
mathematics. 

Objectives of the College include providing 
a sound liberal arts education, preparing teachers 
for elementary and secondary schools, providing 
a foundation for professional training, and 
providing a firm foundation for students planning 
to do graduate work. The College's primary 
emphasis is on instruction. A constant effort 
is made toward maintaining individualized 
teacher-learning experiences in curricular, 
co-curricular, and campus living activities. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in 
English, history and sociology. The Bachelor 
of Science degree is offered in accounting, 
biology, business administration, and mathe- 
matics. The Bachelor of Science in Education 
is offered in biology, business educatiori, 
elementary education, elementary education 
with certification in early childhood, English, 
mathematics, and social science. Minors are 
avaitable in nine different fields. 



TABLE 56 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Saint Paul's College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


500 






500 


1974 


550 






550 


1976 


650 






650 


1978 


750 






750 


1980 


850 






850 


1982 


1,000 






1,000 
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Shenandoah College and Conservatory of Music 

Winchester 



Shenandoah College is a junior college 
offering transfer and terminal associate degree 
programs. Shenandoah Conservatory of Music 
Is a four-year institution offering bachelor 
' degree programs in applied music, church music 
and music education. Founded in 1875 as 
Shenandoah Seminary, its name was changed 
to Shenandoah College in 1924. Although 
legally controlled by a board of trustees, both 
the College and the Conservatory are related to 
the United Methodist Church. The expansion 
of the music program to a four-year curriculum 
ted to the separate incorporation of Shenandoah 
Conservatory of Music in 1937 and its member- 
ship into the National Association of Schools 
of Music in 1940. 

The Conservatory provides professional 
training in the form of musical instruction and 
course-work leading to a baccalaureate degree 
in applied music, church music, and music 
education. Both the College and the Conserva- 
tory are primarily teaching institutions. While 
research and public service are a part of the 
institution's activities, they are secondary to 
the instructional program of the schools. The 
expansion of selected associate degree programs 
to the baccalaureate level is under consideration. 

Shenandoah College offers the Associate 
in Arts degree in transfer curricula and 



Associate in Science degree in the terminal, 
vocationally oriented programs of nursing, 
inhalation therapy, medical technology, and 
secretarial studies. The Conservatory offers 
the degree programs of Bachelor of Music 
Education, Bachelor of Music in Church Music, 
and Bachelor of Music. 

The College intends to emphasize its 
health profession, business, and liberal arts 
program during the next ten years. Its music 
program at the baccalaureate level will also 
receive additional emphasis. Other areas of 
instruction which maybe added are music 
therapy, business management and sales, and 
fine arts at the baccalaureate level. 

As the number of four-year programs 
expands, the number of commuting students is 
expected to increase; however, the majority of 
students are expected to be residential and fu!{- 
time. The current student population ratio of 
half men and half women is expected to remain 
constant. Students come from all social and 
economic levels. 

Shenandoah enrolls approximately one- 
third of its students from within a radius of 
about 60 miles. Another third of the enroll- 
ment comes from Virginia and the southern 
part of the Mid-Atlantic area, while the remain- 
ing third is from the northern Atlantic states. 



TABLE 57 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Shenandoah College and Conservatory of Music 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


558 






558 


1974 


600 






600 


1976 


650 






650 


1978 


700 






700 


1980 


720 






720 


1982 


750 






750 
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Stratford College 

Danville 



Stratford College, founded in 1852, is a 
private, independent, four-year liberal arts 
college dedicated to excellence in the education 
of young women. Within the context of the 
liberal arts broadly defined, it offers such 
vocational and professional programs as the 
fine arts, teacher education, and other profes- 
sional preparations. The College awards the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degrees. 

With its emphasis on instruction, the 
College is aware— as it strives to foster in its 
students an intelligent understanding of a 
complex universe and the individual's role in 
it— that the content of an academic program 
must be continually reinterpreted for 
contemporary living. Therefore in 1970-71, 
the College adopted a 4-1-4 calendar plan which 
permits students to concentrate on fewer 
courses at one time and in greater depth. 
Major courses of study are offered in biology, 
education, fine arts, foreign languages, letters, 
psychology, public affairs and service, and 
social sciences. Its programs in art, education, 
English, foreign languages, and psychology 
will likely receive increased emphasis in the 



next decade. Junior-year-abroad programs 
are offered in France and Spain and optional 
summer study is available alternately in 
England and Italy. Recent additions to 
programs and facilities include medical tech- 
nology, early childhood and special education, 
and secretarial administration. 

Stratford accepts qualified students with- 
out regard to socioeconomic or cultural group 
origins. Historically, it has drawn the largest 
single bloc of its students from Virginia and 
North Carolina, These two states will likely 
continue to provide about a third of the student 
body, with the remainder drawn from the entire 
United States, Of the present student body, 
approximately 15 percent are commuting non- 
residents. Less than 5 percent are part-tfme. 
Admission is restricted to women, except in a 
few special programs. Over the next decade 
it is expecteci that the percentages of commuter, 
part-time, and male students will increase, 

Stratford College is cooperating with 
Averett College in the joint use of faculties and 
facilities. This cooperative effort provides 
unrestricted cross-registration opportunities for 
students of both colleges. 



TABLE 58 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Stratford Coilegfe 
1872-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


562 






562 


1974 


580 






580 


1976 


600 






600 


1978 


620 






620 


1980 


620 






620 


1982 


620 






620 
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Sweet Briar College 

Sweet Briar 



Chartered in 1901, Sweet Briar College is 
primarily a residential college for women. The 
aim of the College is to offer sound instruction 
in the disciplines of the liberal arts, constantly 
reinterpreted and reorganized in interdisciplinary 
forms so as to apply to the changing society. 
The College confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts only and has no plans to offer degrees 
beyond this level. 

The institution's primary emphasis is on 
teaching. Research by the faculty is considered 
next in emphasis, on the basis that research 
improves and enriches teaching. Public service 
activities include programs for cultural enrich- 
ment of the local communities, continuing 
education for adults who wish to enroll as part- 
time students, special short symposia on con- 
temporary questions, and workshops for com- 
munity and regional leaders on civic problems 
and development. 



Bachelor's degree work is offered in the 
following fields of concentration: area studies, 
biological sciences, education, fine and applied 
arts, foreign languages, literature and letters, 
physical sciences, psychology, social sciences, 
and interdisciplinary studies. Significant 
additions to programs are not planned except, 
perhaps, for some increased offerings in area 
studies, applied arts, interdisciplinary studies, 
and selected pre-professional studies. 

With a resident enrollment of 90 percent 
and a full-time enrollment of 98 percent. 
Sweet Briar's enrollment is expected to remain 
relatively stationary. Forty-three states are 
currently represented among the 700-ptus stu- 
dents. Sweet Briar endeavors to serve all 
socioeconomic and cultural groups, and a trend 
of the last ten years has seen some increase in 
the diversity of students from different economic, 
regional, and racial groups. 



TABLE 59 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Sweet Briar College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


737 






737 


1974 


716 






716 


1976 


716 






716 


1978 


716 






716 


1980 


720 






720 


1982 


720 






720 
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Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 

Richmond 



The primary purpose of Union Theological 
Seminary is to assist men and women in pre- 
paration for the ministry of the Christian 
church. The history of the Seminary dates 
back to 1812, and the institution was incor- 
porated by the Virginia Legislature in 1867, 
The Seminary is operated under the direction 
of Synods of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. !t holds accreditation in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
and the American Association of Theological 
Schools and is a member of the Richmond 
Theological Center. 

In fulfilling its primary mission of provid- 
ing education for the ministry of the church, 
the Seminary offers a course of study which 
consists of two professional degree programs, 
two academic or graduate degree programs, and 
a program of continuing education. The pro- 
fessional degree program requires three years 
of study or the equivalent and leads to the 
Master of Divinity degree, or four years of 



study or the equivalent and leads to the Doctor 
of Ministry degree. The graduate school pro- 
grams offered lead to the degrees of Master of 
Theology and the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
The continuing education program provides the 
graduates of the Seminary and other professionals 
the opportunity for systematic study during the 
practice of ministry. In this program both 
resident and nonresident courses are offered. 

As a graduate school of professional 
education. Union Thfc'uiogtearSeminary engages 
in instruction, research, and public service. Its 
public service activities include the continuing 
education programs; numerous opportunities 
for relationship to churches in the area; for 
student service in hospitals, penal institutions 
and industry; and an extensive program involv- 
ing students in an intern ministry. 

In addition, for a radius of over 100 miles, 
the Seminary's stereo FM station, WRFK, serves 
the public by offering music and public interest 
programs without commercials. 



TABLE 60 

PROJECTED HEADCOUISIT ENROLLMENT 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 




184 


174 


358 


1974 




310 


50* 


360 


1976 




305 


50 


355 


1978 




310 


40 


350 


1 1980 




335 


40 


375 


1 1982 




360 


40 


400 



* Because of a shift in degree nomenclature, the larger number of students 
formerly enrolled in the S.T.M. degree program are now Doctor of Ministry 
candidates and are regarded as First Professional degree students. 
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University of Richmond 

Richmond 



Founded by the Baptists of Virginia in 
1830, the University of Richmond is rela^-^d to, 
but not controlled by, the Baptist General 
Association of Virginia. The University, com- 
posed of seven colleges or schools, includes 
Richmond College, Westhampton College, The 
T. C. Williams School of Law, the Graduate 
School, the Summer School, the School of 
Business Administration (all located on the 
main campus), and University College, located 
In downtown Richmond. 

The University is the largest private 
institution of higher learning in Virginia, but 
the coordinate structure of the University's 
seven colleges and rchools offers the advantages 
of a co-educational campus along with the 
benefits of small, separately administered 
colleges. Primarily a teaching institution in 
the liberal arts tradition, the University empha- 
sizes high quality instruction. At the same 
time, the faculty is encouraged to participate 
in research in order that its teaching will be 
stimulating and current. The University par- 
ticipates in the public service function through 
providing many cultural activities that are open 
to the public. The programs of University Col- 
lege and the Institute of Business and Commun- 



ity Development, located downtown, are avail- 
able to area businessmen, and business and com- 
munity organizations. 

The University of Richmond offers 
bachelors' degrees in all the traditional academic 
disciplines, including business administration. 
It ofifers masters' degrees in commerce, the 
humanities, and most of the traditional liberal 
arts and sciences disciplines. Further, the 
University offers a Juris Doctor degree through 
The T. C. Williams School of Law. During the 
next ten-year period, the University will 
strengthen its existing programs and will give 
additional emphasis to the social sciences. At 
the present time, with the exception of a 
Master of Business Administration, the Univer- 
sity believes that academically it should restrict 
its mission to that which it can do well— 
primarily undergraduate teaching with limited 
professional and graduate programs. 

The University serves primarily a state- 
wide constituency. I ts student population is 
rather evenly distributed from over the State, 
with a concentration from the Richmond area. 
Approximately 65 percent of the student body 
is resident, about 40 percent part-time, and 
about 20-30 percent female. 



TABLE 61 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
University of Richmond 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


Law 


1972 


6.632 


245 


194 


7.071 


1974 


5.630 


350 


115 


6.095 


1976 


5.520 


350 


145 


6.015 


1978 


5.290 


350 


190 


5.830 


1980 


5.190 


350 


200 


5.740 


1982 


5.190 


350 


200 


5.740 
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Virginia Intermont College 

Bristol 



Virginia Intermont is a private, residential, 
undergraduate college for women. Men are 
admitted as day students. The College offers 
a four-year program leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree and a two-year program leading to 
the Associate in Arts degree. 

Founded in 1884 as the Southwest 
Virginia Female Institute, the College is 
affiliated with the Baptist General Association 
of Virginia. In 1910 it became identified with 
the new junior college movement and was the 
first two-year institution to be accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. Beginning in 1970, programs leading 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree were initiated. 

The primary function of the College is 
teaching-learning. Research and publication 
are encouraged, but not at the expense of 
teaching. Several community service functions 
are associated with the academic program. 

Bachelor of Arts programs are currently 



offered in the arts, behavioral and social sciences, 
humanities, and the natural sciences. Profes- 
sional courses in elementary and secondary 
education are offered to students who wish to 
meet certification requirements for teaching. 
Associate in Arts degrees are awarded in the areas 
of general studies, certain liberal arts areas, 
and some pre-professional areas. 

Although Virginia Intermont enrolls 
students each year from approximately 35 states, 
its primary service area is Virginia and the south- 
east region. I ncreasing numbers of students 
are being served from the local areas around 
Bristol, Virginia. 

The College is 80 percent residential and 
93 percent of the students attend full-time. 

During the past few years special efforts 
have been made in admissions and financial aid 
programs to serve low socioeconomic and 
minority groups. These efforts are expected 
to expand as funds permit. 



TABLE 62 

PROJECTED HEADCOUIMT ENROLLMENT 
Virginia Internnont College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


1 

Total 


1972 


589 






589 


1974 


545 






545 


1976 


560 






560 


1978 


575 






575 


1980 


590 






590 


1982 


600 






600 
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Virginia Union University 

Richmond 



Virginia Union was founded in 1865 to 
provide quality education for the newiy fretid- 
men. The University resulted fronn the merger 
in 1899 of Wayland Seminary, National 
Theological Institute, and Richmond Techno- 
logical Institute. Later, the assets of Hartshorn 
Memorial College and Storer College were 
merged with Virginia Union. Today, ,v3 a co- 
educational, private, liberal arts and sciences 
college, it offers students of every race and 
economic group the opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge and skills to be successful in life. 

Virginia Union University is composed of 
four schools: a School of Education, the Sydney 
Lewis School of Business Administration, a 
School of Arts and Sciences (in a College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, which confers the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degree), 
and a School of Theology, which confers the 
Master of Divinity degree. The School of 
Theology cooperates wfth Union Theological 
Seminary and the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education in the Richmond 
Theological Center. 

The University places more emphasis on 
teaching than on research, and the academic 
program is geared to meet the needs and interests 
of the individual student. The University's 
educational program is broad enough to inspire 
a range of interests, yet specialized enough to 
prepare students for advanced study or immedi- 
ate entry into their chosen fields. Twenty-one 
major fields of concentration are distributed 
through three schools within the undergraduate 
college. The Graduate School of Theology 
offers over 51 courses of study, as well as those 
offered through the Richmond Theological 
Center curriculum. 

The Jrtudent body is composed of men and 
women from more than 25 states and several 
foreign countries. The University participates 
in summer session courses of study in Indian, 
urban and* rural cultures with Concordia College 



and Fort Lewis College. Virginia Union has also 
joined with seven other institutions to form the 
Eight College Consortia. Groups of students in 
the member institutions are exposed to experi- 
mental curricula in English, mathematics, social 
science, biology, and physical science. Special 
programs in humanities, international relations, 
and urban studies are also available. 

As an historical!!/ black university in an 
urban setting, the University is committed to 
providing students and the community with 
knowledge and understanding that will enable 
men and women to rise above the man-made 
barriers that exist between races, cultures, and 
nationalities. To this end, Virginia Union is 
broadening the scope of its academic programs 
to encompass the dynamics of living in an urban 
environment. The University, from its origin, 
has admitted students without regard to race 
or creed. 

To serve the community outside the campus, 
the University is expanding contivnuing education 
programs, developing its potential as a 
community resource center by enlarging the 
library collection on black history and literature, 
and working with numerous civic groups and 
organizations to study and solve societal problems. 

TABLE 63 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Virginia Union University 
1972 1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


1,450 




32 


1,482 


1974 


1.52& 




40 


1,565 


1976 


1,600 




50 


1.650 


1978 


1,650 




60 


1,710 


1980 


1,700 




70 


1.770 


1982 


1,750 




80 


1.830 
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Virginia Wesleyan College 

Norfolk 



Virginia Wesleyan is a four-year, fully 
accredited, residential, and co-educational 
institution. It offers a liberal arts curriculum 
and grants the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Chartered in 1961 and opened in 1966, Virginia 
Wesleyan College is by nature and design a 
church-related liberal arts college. It was 
founded by the United Methodist Church, which 
contributes to its support. The village concept 
within the overall architectural plan of the 
campus supports an institutional commitment 
to student-faculty dialogue. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
individualization of education through close 
student-faculty relationships, possibilities for 
independent study, and the opportunity for 
the student and his advisor to create an individ- 
ualized program of study. I n the midst of a 
growing urban area, the College desires to use 
its geographical location in order to involve 
students in the major issues of urban life. 

Faculty members are encouraged to 
maintain a continuing interest in research and 
study, and independent programs of study 
provide students with the opportunity for 
individual research. 

The academic program of the College is 



represented by three divisions: Humanities, 
Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences and Mathe- 
matics. Students may select a divisional major 
in one of these broad areas or a departmental 
major in a specific discipline including art, 
biology, chemistry, English and drama, modern 
foreign languages, history and political science, 
mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Courses in education are also available for 
students desiring to earn certification as 
elementary or secondary teacher. Students 
interested in pre-iaw, pre-medicine, and pre- 
theology may create an individualized major to 
prepare them for professional training. Success- 
ful completion of any of these programs leads 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The College believes that in a rapidly 
changing time, educational institutions must 
remain relevant to the changing needs of students. 
Consequently, there is an emphasis upon con- 
stant re-examination and experimentation. All 
students live in college residences unless they 
elect to live at home or with relatives. The 
ratio of men to women is approximately 60/40. 
According to future plans, the College ex- 
pects to grow to a maximum enrollment of 
1,200 students. 



TABLE 64 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Virginia Wesleyan College 
1972 1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


626 






626 


1974 


666 






666 


1976 


746 






746 


1978 


746 






746 


1980 


746 






746 


1982 


746 






746 
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Washington and Lee University 

Lexington 



In 1749, Scotch -Irish pioneers founded a 
small classical school near what is now the city 
of Lexington. In 1776 the institution was 
named Liberty Hall, and in 1782 it was chart- 
ered by the Virginia Legislature as Liberty Hall 
Academy. In gratitude for financial support 
received from George Washington, its trustees 
changed the name to Washington Academy in 
1798 and to Washington College in 1813. 
Robert E. Lee served as president from 1865 
until his death in 1870, whereupon the institu- 
tion became Washington and Lee University. 

Washington and Lee University is relatively 
small (1,639 students in 1973) and privately 
endowed. It offers undergraduate education 
in the liberal arts and sciences, and, since 1870, 
professional education in law. The University 
confers Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Juris Doctor degrees. 

Washington and Lee University is involved 
in instruction) research, and public service 
activities. In its undergraduate divisions— the 
College and the School of Commerce, 
Economics, and Politics-some 90 percent of its 
effort is in instruction, 5 percent in research, 
and 5 percent in public service. There is no 
plan to modify this balance. 

In the School of Law, the ratios for 
instruction, research, and public service are 
approximately 75, 10, and 15 percent respec- 
tively. When a "law center" becomes opera- 
tional in 1975, the School's involvement in 
research and public service is expected to in- 
crease significantly. 

At the undergraduate level, Washington 
and Lee offers courses and majors in 34 academic 
discipline areas. In addition to majors in the 
traditional arts and sciences, majors are also 
offered in business administration, journalism 
and communications, and a variety of inter- 
disciplinary studies. Courser but no majors, 
are offered in area studies, computer and infor- 
mation sciences, education, and engineering. 
The U niversity has cooperative programs with 



several engineering schools through which 
students acquire a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science degree at Washington and Lee and, 
later, an engineering degree at the cooperating 
institution. There is no plan for expansion to 
graduate programs in law or any of the other 
programs. 

During the next ten-year period, the 
University expects to increase its emphasis and 
support in the areas of fine arts, journalism and 
communications, education, computer and 
information sciences, area studies, and inter- 
disciplinary studies. 

The University considers itself a national 
institution and attracts students in significant 
numbers from throughout the nation. However, 
because of the number of Virginians enrolled 
(25 percent in 1973) and its many close 
associations within the State, it looks upon 
Virginia as its primary area of service. 

Washington and Lee enrolls only men at 
the undergraduate level, but women are admitted 
to the Law School. Virtually all students are 
full-time, and the atmosphere is residential, 
although a majority of its students live in private 
accommodations in the community. 

TABLE 65 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Washington and Lee University 
19721982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


Law 


1972 


1,419 


265 




1.684 


1974 


1.300 


250 




1,550 


1976 


1.300 


350 




1,650 


1978 


1.300 


350 




1,650 


1980 


1,300 


350 




1,650 


1982 


1.300 


350 




1.650 
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Bluefield College 

Bluefield 



The first session of Bluefield College began 
in the fall of 1922. Established and operated 
by the Baptist General Association of Virginia, 
the College is a residential and co-educational, 
smalt, two-year college which places primary 
emphasis on instruction. 

Bluefield provides both terminal and 
associate degree programs. Terminal programs 
are offered in business and secretarial work. 
Associate degree programs are offered in liberal 
arts, fine and applied arts, education, medical- 
related areas, and engineering. Continuing 
education programs associated with the above 
are also offered. The institution plans to place 
special emphasis in the future on developing 



programs in the field of science and engineering. 
No additional fields of study are planned. 

Bluefield College primarily intends to 
serve the students of the Virginia-West Virginia 
areas within the proximity of the College. In 
reality, however, the College provides service 
to the entire State of Virginia. Full-time 
students comprise 94 percent of the student 
body, and 72 percent of that group .3re resident 
students. Distribution by sex is approximately 
57 percent male and 43 percent female. 

The College is open to all students who 
meet the admission standards. Many of the 
students receive financial assistance. 



TABLE 66 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Bluefield College 
1972 1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


265 






265 


1974 


330 






330 


1976 


389 






389 


1978 


441 






441 


1980 


485 






485 


1982 


527 






527 



o 
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Ferrum College 

Ferrum 



Ferrum College received its charter in 1914 
and was known as Ferrum Training School. At 
that time it offered only elementary and second- 
ary education but operated six branch schools in 
the Virginia mountains. In 1926, a two-year 
college department was added. As public 
education in the area improved, Ferrum became 
exclusively a two-year college in 1955, The 
college was organized by, and continues to be 
associated with, the Virginia United Methodist 
Conference. 

Ferrum College is co-educational and 
residential. It currently offers programs at the 
junior college level but is planning the addition 
of selected upper-division curricula in 1974 and 
the granting of the Bachelor of Arts and 
Science degrees by 1976, However, at present 
the College confers only the associate degree. 

As a private junior college, 70 percent of 
Ferrum's activities are focused on instruction, 
20 percent on public service, and 10 percent 
on research. Ferrum has a tradition of serving 
the community in which it is located and the 
State of Virginia, and it is now expanding its 
service into Appalachia and the Eastern Seaboard. 

The institution's major program emphasis 
is on courses leading to an associate degree that 
may be easily transferred to senior institutions. 
All academic programs at the College are con- 
centrated in the degree-granting area, with 20 
percent in the career and professional area and 
80 percent in the liberal arts. Programs are 
currently offered in agricultural and natural 
resources, biological sciences, business and man- 
agement, communications, education, engineer- 
ing, fine and applied arts, foreign languages, 
health professions, mathematics, physical 
science, psychology, social sciences, humanities, 
interdisciplinary studies, business and commerce 
technologies, and mechanical and engineering 
technologies. 

Future expansion plans will focus on 
broadening course offerings and developing a 



variety of teaching methods in an effort to main- 
tain a flexible, relevant, innovative curriculum 
which can be responsive to the changing needs 
of students and society in the present technologi- 
cal era. Consideration is being given to adding 
courses in computer and information services 
and also data processing technologies. The 
feasibility of offering courses in public affairs 
and human services is also being explored. In 
the future, the College expects to give added 
emphasis to programs in environmental education, 
human services, and business administration. 

Student distribution is projected to continue 
in a pattern similar to the past with 95 percent of 
the students residing on campus pursuing a full- 
time academic program. The institution hopes 
that a balance can be achieved of 60/40 percent, 
male-to-female students. Ferrum seeks to include 
a cross-section of the regional population (youth 
and adults) among its student population, as 
well as representation from all economic and 
ethnic groups. Special effort is given to the 
inclusion of economically and educationally 
disadvantaged persons. 



TABLE 67 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Ferrum College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


1.100 






1.100 


1974 


1,100 






1,100 


1976 


1.100 






1,100 


1978 


1.100 






1,100 


1980 


1.100 






1.100 


1982 


1.100 






1.100 
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Soufhern Seminary Junior College 

Buena Vista 



Founded in 1867 as the Home School for 
Girls, Southern Seminary Junior College is now 
a private twr^-year college with an enrollment 
of 293 young women. It is nonsectarian. The 
College is committed to continuing as a women's 
two-year institution. It offers three kinds of 
programs: a liberal arts program which leads to 
an Associate in Arts degree, curricula in 
occupational education and general studies 
leading to the Associate in Science degree, and 
a Junior College Certificate. The institution's 
emphasis is placed on instruction in educating 
its students in intellectual, physical, social, and 
spiritual values. 

The College offers majors in the liberal 



arts leading to the degree of Associate in Arts 
and majors in merchandising, home economics, 
secretarial science, animal science, pre-nursing, 
early childhood development, physical educa- 
tion, and general studies leading to the degree 
of Associate in Science. The Associate of Fine 
Arts degree is offered to students majoring in 
art, drama, or music. A Certificate in Equita- 
tion may be combined with other degree 
programs. A person not selecting a degree 
program may earn the Junior College Certificate, 

Southern Seminary expects to remain a 
small, women's junior college and to keep its . 
offerings sufficiently flexible to meet the 
demands of a wide variety of students. 



TABLE 68 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Southern Seminary Junior College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


275 






275 


1974 


300 






300 


1976 


320 






320 


1978 


360 






360 


1980 


380 






380 


1982 


400 






400 
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Sullins College 

Bristol 



Sullins College was founded in 1870 as an 
independent institution. In 1873, the College 
became affiliated with the Holston Conference 
of the Methodist Church but that relationship 
was discontinued in 1915. It is now organized 
as a nonprofit, independent, educational 
institution with a self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees. 

Sullins is a two-year liberal arts college for 
women whose program is primarily designed for 
students who plan to continue their education 
toward the baccalaureate degree. It also 
provides a limited number of career-oriented 
programs for those young women interested in 
immediate employment after two years of 
academic work. The College grants the 
Associate of Arts, Associate in Fine Arts, 
Associate in Applied Science, and the Associate 
in General Studies degrees. 

TABLE 69 

PROJECTED HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT 
Sullins College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


277 






277 


1974 


250 






250 


1976 


265 






265 


1978 


270 






270 


1980 


275 






275 


1982 


270 






270 



In addition to strong interdisciplinary 
programs in the humanities, natural sciences, 
and social sciences, a high degree of specializa- 
tion is encouraged in the performing arts (dance, 
drama, and music), physical education 
(equitation and recreation administration), health 
and public services, and in the biological and 
ecological sciences. 

The College expects to continue primarily 
to serve the eastern half of the United States 
with an increased emphasis upon providing for 
the needs of both full-and part-time students 
from the local area and the Commonwealth. 
With an enrollment capacity of 350 students, 
about 95 percent reside on campus. An average 
of about 75 percent of its graduates continue 
their education in senior colleges and universities. 
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The Virginia College 

Lynchburg 



The Virginia College is a small junior college 
accredited by the State Board of Education in 
1954 and by three-letter eligibility in 1971 from 
the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

The Virginia College has foundation roots 
which date back to 1886. It was chartered in 
1888 as Virginia Seminary and College, and in 
1971 the name was changed to The Virginia 
College. It is supported by the Virginia National 
Baptist State Convention, the National Baptist 
Convention of America, and other organizations. 



The academic program of The Virginia 
College is found in three departments: Arts 
and Sciences; Business; and Communication 
Arts, These departments represent clusters of 
learning and study and underscore the aims of 
the College to move away from a development 
of separate and unrelated disciplines. The 
College awards an Associate in Arts Certificate 
leading to a baccalaureate degree at the com- 
pletion of prescribed course work in each of 
these three departments. 



TABLE 70 

PROJECTED HEADCOUIMT ENROLLMENT 
Virginia College 
1972-1982 



Fall of 


Undergraduate 


First 
Professional 


Graduate 


Total 


1972 


220 






220 


1974 


524 






524 


1976 


745 






745 


1978 


845 






845 


1980 


1,000 






1,000 


1982 


1,000 






1,000 
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Eastern Virginia Medical School 

Norfolk 



Eastern Virginia Medical School is based on 
a unique concept of community support, both 
private and public, and the utilization of com- 
munity resources for the educational activities 
of the School's curriculum. 

The idea for the School began in 1958 with 
discussions in the community regarding the 
establishment of a private medical school in the 
Tidewater region. In 1964 the General Assembly 
passed an act creating the Norfolk Area Medical 
Center Authority, the primary entity responsible 
for the development of Eastern Virginia Medical 
School, Virginia law defines the Authority as an 
educational institution and the Board of Com- 
missioners as the Board of Visitors for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The city of Norfolk contributes $500,000 
annually to the Authority for its programs in 
support of Eastern Virginia Medical School. 
State appropriations provide a $4,000 per year 
capitation ($96,000) for the School, and 
capitation funds are likewise received from 
the federal government as authorized by the 
Comprehensive Health Manpower Act of 1971. 

The Medical School offers a three-calendar- 
year program leading to the Doctor of Medicine 
degree. The program is based on an instruc- 
tional system design with an organ system 
curriculum during the first year and includes 
patient contact by students from the outset 
of their medical school experience. During 
their second year, students receive required 
clinical experience in the major medical 
specialties, and in the third year they take a 
series of selective programs in basic science 
and in clinical areas of their selection. 

Twenty-four students were enrolled in 
the charter class October 1, 1973. Enroll- 
ment projections are 36 students in fiscal 
1975, 48 in 1976, 60 Jn fiscal year 1977. 
The first-year program for the School is 
currently housed in a facility purchased from 



Leigh Memorial Hospital for development of 
the educational programs of the Medical 
School. This facility has the capacity to 
handle 48 students in the first-year class. 
Any enrollment beyond this number is 
dependent upon additional teaching space. 
The Medical School will utilize the community 
facilities for its clinical programs. 

Fifteen area hospitals are affiliated with 
Eastern Virginia Medical School through the 
Eastern Virginia Inter-Hospital Medical 
Education Committee (EVIMEC), providing" 
a clinical resource exceeding 5,000 beds and 
over 1.25 million out-patient visits per year. 
The Medical School will neither own nor 
operate its own hospital but will act in partner- 
ship with the community facilities to further 
develop the clinical, educational and service 
programs for the area. 

Currently, 297 members of the com- 
munity have appointments to the faculty of 
Eastern Virginia Medical School anc are 
intimately involved in curriculum develop- 
ment and teaching a variety of activities in 
support of the total spectrum of medical 
education in the area. It is projected that 
the full-time faculty requirements for this 
School will be roughly one-third to one- 
half of the full-time faculty required for 
comparable educational institutions 
because of the community base of the 
institution, the use of community hospital 
facilities, and the strong support from the 
community professional faculty members. 
The aggregation of community practitioners 
as full faculty members, paid for their 
teaching activities under the full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) concept, is central to the 
institution's planning. Faculty develop- 
ment currently shows 19 full-time 
individuals in basic biological sciences and 
15 individuals in the clinical area. 
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VII 

Postsecondary Education in the 1970s 



The great bulk of the services which higher 
education provides to the citizens of Virginia 
or any other state— general education, training 
for the professions, extension work, research 
and scholarship-is lasting and unchanged by 
the pressures and fashions of the times. What 
defines a period, however, is what changes during 
it, rather than what remains the same. For 
this reason, despite the substantial constancy 
of higher education vvMth its own traditions 
and with the social role which has evolved for 
it during the last century, the 1970s will be 
defined as a period of planning and new 
directions in higher education. 

The reasons why planning and charting 
new directions will be so important in The 
next decade have been discussed, both within 
The Virginia Plan and elsewhere, so they can 
be reviewed here very briefly. 

Nationwide, public funds will go to 
support programs in such areas as health care, 
elementary education, and environmental 
protection; as a result, higher education's 
level of financial support will probably not 
increase dramatically. This is especially true 
in light of population statistics which indicate 
that enrollment in Virginia's state-supported 
colleges and universities will increase 
gradually until 1980 and will then level off 
or even begin to decj^ipo slowly. 

In addition to new priorities and decreasing 
numbers of students, there is an increasing 
tendency for students to attend proprietary 
and industrial institutions rather than traditional 
colleges, universities, and community colleges. 
The shift is toward occupational and career 
training rather than liberal education. Sup- 
ported by federal policies which recognize them 
as equal partners in postsecondary education, 
proprietary and industrial institutions continue 
to increase their enrollments, sometimes at the 
expense of institutions which are oriented toward 
general education. The National Center for 
Educational Statistics indicates that enrollments 
in profitmaking institutions are now well over 
two million persons and rapidly growing. The 
slowdown in enrollments in the regular colleges 
and universities appears to correlate with the 
amount of emphasis which an institution places 
on the liberal arts. A survey conducted by the 
Virginia State Board of Education indicates 



that more than 28,000 Virginia students (15 per- 
cent of the total postsecondary enrollment) were 
enrolled in business, trade, technical, and home 
study proprietary institutions. During the same 
year, approximately 160,000 students were 
enrolled in Virginia's state-supported and private 
colleges and universities. 

In Virginia, more than 125 proprietary and 
industrial institutions have obtained certificates 
of approval from the State Board of Education 
and are therefore authorized to conduct business. 
This number includes business colleges, trade 
and technical schools, home study schools, and 
private schools for the handicapped. It does not 
include the growing number of schools operated 
by corporations solely for the training of their 
own employees. Major American corporations, 
such as International Business Machines and 
General Electric, now offer bachelors' degrees; 
one of the nation's most prestigious consulting 
firms, Arthur D. Little, has recently been 
authorized by Massachusetts to offer a master's 
degree in management. 

The use of the term "postsecondary edu- 
cation" is itself an indicator of the change which 
is occurring. Postsecondary education is broader 
than higher education; its spectrum of activities 
includes those conducted by community colleges, 
senior colleges, and universities, but also includes 
a variety of other educational activities which 
normally take place after secondary schooling 
is completed. While the term itself is new, the 
inclusion of such a disparate variety of activities 
within one spectrum has in a sense been fore- 
shadowed during the past 25 years by the admin- 
istration of the G I Bitl. While higher education 
has tended to think rather smugly that it was 
the only legitimate educational activity beyond 
secondary schooling, veterans were being sup- 
ported as they undertook educational experiences 
across the entire spectrum of what is now called 
postsecondary education. 

Viewed in a still broader perspective, the 
acceptance of proprietary and industrial 
institutions as equal partners in postsecondary 
education is merely another step in the logical 
development of American education. Apologists 
inevitably point out that American higher edu- 
cation has always been career oriented. Begin- 
ning with the founding of Harvard in 1636, the 
colleges of the colonial period had as their 
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The great bulk of the services which higher 
education provides to the citizens of Virginia 
or any other state-general education, training 
for the professions, extension work, research 
and scholarship-is lasting and unchanged by 
the pressures and fashions of the times. What 
defines a period, however, is what changes during 
it, rather than what remains the same. For 
this reason, despite the substantial constancy 
of Viigher education with its own traditions 
and with the social role which has evolved for 
it during the last century, the 1970s will be 
defined as a period of planning and new 
directions in higher education. 

The reasons why planning and charting 
new directions will be so important in the 
next decade have been discussed, both within 
The Virginia Plan and elsewhere, so they can 
be reviewed here very briefly. 

Nationwide, public funds will go to 
support programs in such areas as health care, 
elementary education, and environmental 
protection; as a result, higher education's 
level of financial support will probably not 
increase dramatically. This is especially true 
in light of population statistics which indicate 
that enrollment in Virginia's state-supported 
colleges and universities will increase 
gradually until 1980 and will then level off 
or even begin to decline slowly. 

In addition to new priorities and decreasing 
numbers of students, there is an increasing 
tendency for students to attend proprietary 
and industrial institutions rather than traditional 
colleges, universities, and community colleges. 
The shift is toward occupational and career 
training racher than liberal education. Sup- 
ported by federal policies which recognize them 
as equal partners in postsecondary education, 
proprietary and industrial institutions continue 
to increase their enrollments, sometimes at the 
expense of institutions which are oriented toward 
general education. The National Center for 
Educational Statistics indicates that enrollments 
in profitmaking institutions are now well over 
two million persons and rapidly growing. The 
siowdown in enrollments in the regular colleges 
and universities appears to correlate with the 
amount of emphasis which an institution places 
on the liberal arts. A survey conducted by the 
Virginia State Board of Education indicates 
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that more than 28,000 Virginia students (15 per- 
cent of the total postsecondary enrollment) were 
enrolled in business, trade, technical, and home 
study proprietary institutions. During the same 
year, approximately 160,000 students were 
enrolled in Virginia's state-supported and private 
colleges and universities. 

In Virginia, more than 125 proprietary and 
industrial institutions have obtained certificates 
of approval from the State Board of Education 
and are therefore authorized to conduct business. 
This number incl^'d^x^-sajisi-noss colleges, trade 
and technical schools, homc^-study schools, and 
private schools for the handicapped. It does not 
include the growing number of schools operated 
by corporations solely for the training of their 
own employees. Major American corporations, 
such as International Business Machines and 
General Electric, now offer bachelors' degrees; 
one of the nation's most prestigious consulting 
firms, Arthur D. Little, has recently been 
authorized by Massachusetts to offer a master's 
degree in management 

The use of the term "postsecondary edu- 
cation" is itself an indicator of the change which 
is occurring. Postsecondary education is broader 
than higher education; its spectrum of activities 
includes those conducted by community colleges, 
senior colleges, and universities, but also includes 
a variety of other educational activities which 
normally take place after secondary schooling 
is completed. While the term itself is new, the 
inclusion of such a disparate variety of activities 
within one spectrum has in a sense been fore- 
shadowed during the past 25 years by the admin- 
istration of the Gl Bill. While higher education 
has tended to think rather smugly that it was 
the only legitimate educational activity beyond 
secondary schooling, veterans were being sup- 
ported as they undertook educational experiences 
across the entire spectrum of what is now called 
postsecondary education. 

Viewed in a still broader perspective, the 
acceptance of proprietary and industrial 
institutions as equal partners in postsecondary 
education is merely another step in the logical 
development of American education. Apologists 
inevitably point out that American higher edu- 
cation has always been career oriented. Begin- 
ning with the founding of Harvard in 1636, the 
colleges of the colonial period had as their 



mission the education of men for leadership of 
church and state. 

Relatively speaking, however, this was 
a nebulous career orientation: students may 
learn to be leaders, but they do not major in 
'leadership/' and it is still something of a 
mystery why some men become leaders while 
others do not. But in 1862, with the passage of 
the Morrill Act and the subsequent establishment 
of land-grant colleges and universities, the career 
orientation of American higher education became 
concrete. The land-grant schools legitimized 
the practical arts and focused attention on the 
manpower needs of an emerging industrial state. 
As the career orientation became more specialized, 
the movement toward universal accessibility- 
higher education for all those who wanted it— was 
begun. 

The dramatic growth in the last several 
decades of community college systems and the 
more recent eme yence of the proprietary schools 
as a major component of postsecondary education 
are evidence of continued disaffection for 
tradition in higher education. Even the most 
specifically career-oriented programs in four- 
year institutions involve a healthy dose of 
general education— based upon the vestigial 
sense that coping with the inner anxieties and 
outer adversities of the human condition requires 
humanistic insights and intellectual skills 
cultivated in part through educational experiences 
which are not specifically related to career 
preparation. Now it seems, with the strong 
development of proprietary and industrial insti- 
tutions, that even this vestigial sense has been 
called into question, or at least that a sharp 
distinction has been drawn between career 
preparation and learning to cope with the human 
condition. The State Council of Higher Ed'.- 
cation believes, however, that the state-supported 
colleges and universities of Virginia should con- 
tinue in their efforts to offer curricula which 
not only prepare young men and women for 
satisfying careers but also help them to cope 
with the very real and difficult problems of 
being human. The emergence of proprietary 
and industrial institutions during the coming 
decade will challenge Virginia's colleges and 
universities to reassess the nature and adequacy 
of the programs they offer and the ways in 
which they offer them. 



In planning for the 1970s, what is needed is 
a willingness to discover the opportunities 
present in this challenge. Every period of consoli- 
dation holds possibilities for redefinition, redirec- 
tion, and subsequent new growth. In 1941, Archi- 
bald MacLeish judged that Harvard had reached the 
peak of its growth and that it would now enter 
a "period of reorganization within existing 
frontiers, rather than a period of extension of 
existing frontiers." Since 1941, Harvard has 
indeed reorganized but its reorganization 
has enabled it to achieve growth beyond any- 
thing which MacLeish had envisioned. 

Higher education in Virginia is entering a 
decade in which continued but limited growth will 
occur and will have to be carefully planned. The 
activities of the higher education community in 
Virginia should be directed not primarily at 
increasing the size of its colleges and universities 
but rather at improving the quality of the edu- 
cational opportunities offered and changing these 
opportunities to meet the needs of Virginia's 
citizenry. 

If higher education is willing to build upon 
the growth it enjoyed in the 1960s, the 19703 
can be a significant decade in the history of 
American higher education. Many of the op- 
portunities which are present depend more upon 
better policies than upon more money; if the 
level of support for higher education rises on! / 
slightly faster than the cost of living, profound 
improvements can be realized. Most important 
is a will to act, a will to accept new circumstances 
and adapt to them. Skeptics might judge that 
higher education in America is very like the 
dinosaur, which became extinct because it grew 
larger and larger and finally sacrificed the evolu- 
tionary flexibility it needed to deal with change. 
This is not necessarily true, however, and the 
next decade will be a period in which the 
evolutionary flexibility of higher education is 
tested. 

The challenges facing Virginia in the coming 
decade have been enumerated throughout The Vir- 
ginia Plan. To begin with, higher education must 
be seen as a part of the broader spectrum of 
postsecondary education and the whole post- 
secondary effort must be effectively planned 
and coordinated to be of the greatest possible 
benefit to the greatest number of people. 
Limited resources must be allocated wisely and 
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the expansion which occurs must occur when and 
where it is truly needed by the citizens of Vir- 
ginia. 

The essential diversity which characterizes 
Virginia's higher education conrmnunity must be 
maintained, again in order to give the people of 
Virginia the greatest possible number of options 
in choosing appropriate forms of postsecondary 
education. This means not only that the state- 
supported institutions should retain their indi- 
vidual distinctiveness, but also that private 
institutions should be assisted in their efforts 
to remain vigorous and viable. It also means that 
Virginia's institutions must find new ways of 
doing old things, must innovate in order to 
increase still further the options available to 
Virginia citizens. Innovating is always difficult, 
in part because it is difficult to think new 
thoughts, and in part because, as the classicist 
F. M. Cornford once said, "Nothing is ever done 
until everyone is convinced that it ought to be 



done, and has been convinced for so long that it 
is now time to do something else." And yet 
new things will have to be done and the risks 
involved in doing them will have to be assumed 
by those responsible for postsecondary edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth. 

Finally, postsecondary education must be 
made accessible to all citizens of Virginia. The 
broad spectrum of educational activities included 
within postsecondary education should make 
this a goal which is attainable in fact as well as 
in principle. Through the admissions policies 
of higher education institutions, through State 
and federal programs which give financial aid 
to students, through improved counseling systems, 
and through the creation in our society of 
normative standards which make some form of 
postsecondary education as routine as secondary 
education is now, Virginia can anticipate 
achieving even greater accessibility to post- 
secondary education. 
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